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^nfrocfucfton . 

Within the pages of this small book is con- 
tained the first publication attempted, to bring 
into the English language the essence of 
India’s modern short story writing. It is true 
that manj'' translations of India’s ancient and 
classical literature are available and these 
provide us with an excellent background for 
understanding the philosophy of today’s 
Indians ; also, Tagore and Mrs. Naidu have 
enriched our language with their own distinc- 
tive lyricisms ; but there has not been any 
work that offers those of us unfamiliar with 
the vernaculars, an idea of what the Indian of 
today sees and feels in relation to our modern 
world. 

Perhaps you will be surprised as I was, 
that the style in which these stories are 
wri^en is not very different from what we 
consider most generally acceptable in our 
best English short stories. After all, the clear, 
almost brutally simple and direct realism we 
now appreciate is far different from the grand- 
iloquent sentimentality of just a few decades 
ago, and there was no particular reason to 
suppose that the Indians would _ have adopted 
a style similar to ours in their own writing. 
Yet they have, and the moat style-conscious 
reader will have no complaints on thi.s point 
here. 
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It seems important to mention that -writing 
as a career in India is anything but a lucra- 
tive profession. This means, then, that the 
authors of these stories did their work because . 
they had something to say and, whether it 
will he tragedy or comedy, serious or light, it 
will he vital and sincere. 

However, the mechanics of composition 
must be in second place to the story itself, 
and it is surprising again that many of 
the problems which have driven these writers 
to pen and paper have parallels in our own 
ways of living. This makes for a universal 
appeal and we find no difficulty in appre- 
ciating them. Then again, the editor has 
made his selections with an eye to showing as 
many phases as he could of modern Indian 
life, and the translator has made every effort 
to retain the true flavour of the native idiom. 
The result is a collection of ver}* readable 
stories spiced with the exotic richness of 
Indian customs and traditions. 

It is to be hoped that the compilers will be 
encouraged to do many more of these transla- 
tions, for they will indeed make a new and 
interesting addition to the literature of our 
language. 


Humphrey Evans 
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But we saw before us some really good short 
stories which we felt should be translated into 
English, if only for the encouragement of our 
own writers. More often than not we found, 
that the proper names used in the Sindhi ver- 
sions were Sindhi, no source either of language 
or author being mentioned. Enquiries made- 
by us did not help us much. Possibly, there- 
fore, the Sindhi versions are no more than 
adaptations or free renderings. But such as 
thej’’ were, we thought them good and worth 
translating. 

With one reservation, however. In all 
except two or three stories it was found 
necessary to make some changes. Our popular 
writers, it would seem, are still groping their 
way to the mastery of this form. Often at 
crucial moments the psychological reactions of 
their characters are not described, and without 
these the educated reader is left unsatisfied. 
In other places again the writers will intro- 
duce unnecessary details, running into 
paragraphs and even pages, which have no 
bearing on character and do not help to develop 
the situation. In the stories before us, quite 
often we found contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies, showing that some details had not been 
well thought out. Such defects it seemed 
necessary to remove not onlj'^ in the interest of 
the foreign reader but the Indian also. Some 
of the Indian readers of these translations may 
have read the original stories. They will be 
able to see in which detail the translator has 
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considered them defective — provided of course 
the Sindhi versions tally with them. Though 
the translations from the Sindhi are the work 
of one Compiler only, the other Compiler who 
was reading scores of stories to select from 
has been constantly consulted and the two have 
found themselves in perfect agreement over 
the changes. 

These changes have been of many 
kinds. Apart from the elaborations, abridge- 
ments and compressions, the translator has 
often substituted dialogue for straight narra- 
tion because it is so necessary to maintain 
the reader’s interest. In The Gate-Keeper, the 
situation seemed lop-sided with sentiment, show 
ing only the poor man’s side of the problem. 
It was thought necessary to present the official 
view-point also and so restore the balance. 
In The Foet it seemed a pity not to develop 
the fine character of the poet’s wife since scope 
for it was there. Other changes made are 
perhaps too minor to be separately indicated. 
The Compilers are aware that the original 
writers of these stories and some of the readers 
familiar with them in the original, may not 
regard some or even all of the changes as 
improvements. On the other hand, having 
read and closely studied innumerable foreign 
short stories, including some of the finest ever 
written, we feel confident that many 
readers will endorse the changes. What 
-accuracy the Sindhi translators have shown 
•we cannot say. We had only the Sindhi 
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versions to go by and the translator has- 
tried, as ior as possible and necessary, to 
be true to them. It has by no means been an 
easy task, chiefly because of the shortness of 
time during which the work was- to be com- 
j)leted. But it has been tremendous fun tO' 
both of us, the work being in a real sense 
a joint effort. As each story came out of the 
press the translator realised only too well his 
own limitations, though it is quite possible 
that given more time he might have been able 
to improve the language somewhat. 

Two of the stories in the collection are little- 
master-pieees of their kind in the original and 
there has been very little tampering done with 
them: Brother Abdul Bahvian and What a 
Story !, both of which are humorous. Being 
Sindhis we are naturally glad that one of them 
is originally a Sindhi story. Two other sto- 
ries in this collection deserve special mention. 
The Stone has been included because of its 
philosophical background, to give to the 
Western reader an idea of the basis of Hindu 
philosophy. Because of this background the 
average reader might consider the story dull. 
But it is a fine story. Its development is 
necessarily slow and it is built up with a mas- 
terly technique. The Horoscope of Satyen is 
based on the question : “ Is Astrology a 
science or a superstition ? ” But apart from 
that theme thei’e is a deeper ground for con- 
flict in the story. Ultimately it could be 
stated in the crude and hackneyed formula of 
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East vs. West. Satyen proved by his despe- 
rate gesture that what he prized so much in 
Eastern culture must be true. He paid a 
terrible price, but Eamen’s dramatic confession 
of Satj’en’s triumph comes as a fine climax to 
the story. 

Contemporary European and American 
literatures being highly sophisticated, the 
foreign readers of these stories will perhaps- con- 
sider them rather sentimental. But sentimenta- 
lism, we think, is more or less our national trait,, 
and we can therefore avoid it in our literature 
only with an effort, a self-imposed . restraint. 
Even in this respect, however, the translator 
has tried his best to .suppress it wherever 
possible. On the whole, as they are, the 
stories, we think, are worth appearing in print. 
The credit goes of course to their original 
writers. We dare say there are many 
short stories written in the various modern 
Indian languages which are better than the 
stories that figure in this volume, and it is a 
pity that they are not being translated into 
English so that they may be known in all 
parts of India, 

We should like to thank our American 
friends, Humphrey and Doris Evans, with 
whom we have spent many exciting “literary 
evenings-” and whose suggestions in this work 
have been invaluable. 

T. H. Advani ' 

October J, 194:2. M. U. Malkani 
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We tender onr thanks to Miss Gopi Mukhi 
(now Mrs. Gauha) and Messrs. Amarlal Hingo- 
rani, Assanand Mamtora and N. N. Ohatterji 
for permission to use their stories for this 
-volume. 

To the other authors whose names we do 
not know we make grateful acknowledgement. 
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tions and recognise their work, we shall be 
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The Publishers 
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Some thought him daft, others considered 
him a dervish, a wandering fakir, G-od-intoxioa- 
ted. He may have been both. In appearance he 
was lean, rather tafl, and wheat-complexioned. 
His body was not altogether bare, and he 
went about loosel}' wrapped in an old quilt. He 
seemed always in a state of spiritual anima- 
tion. He visited all manner of places of 
worship, no matter what their religious 
denomination. Mosque and shrine alike were 
Houses of God, and he was seen frequenting 
both. On the wharf at Sukkur, facing the 
railway goods office, folk would often gather 
near the petty shops and recite slilohas, verses, 
from the Hindu religious poet Swami. Bro- 
ther Abdul Rahman would also join the 
gathering and sit and listen with pleasure. 
Now and again he would mutter .to himself, 
“Brother Abdul Rahman, are you following 
it? ' When will you begin to see light ?” 

One day he tripped over a stone. He 
said to himself, “Brother Abdul Rahman, how 
proud and arrogant you are ! Walking with 
a cocked head. If you looked down you would , 
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not stnmUe.” He bad not gone a fe-w steps 
■wben be pulled up and started upbraid^g 
bimself: “Brother Abdul Eabman, bow selfish 
you arel Was it right to have left that 
stone where it was ? Suppose another way- 
iarer tripped over it ? ' After a pause he said 
solemnlyr “Brother Abdul Bahman. if you are 
a good fellow you wDl pieh up that stone and 
tiiow it aside." And he went hack and flung 
it out of the way. 

He was in the habit of talking to himself; 
as a philosopher to a friend, as one person to 
another, in constant exhortation, his form of 
address invariably being “Brother Abdul 
Bahman”. He would penetrate into his own 
being as into another's and speak to himself 
profoundly. If somebody said to him. “Abdul 
Bahman. are you hungry? would you like to 
■eat?” he would turn to himself and ask. “Brother 
Abdul Bahman. he wants to know if you are 
.hungry and would like to eat.” And he would 
answer, after considering a little, by Quoting a 
Persian proverb : “One must eat to live, not 
live to eat. ' lu this manner he would confer 
with himself before answering. He wrote 
Persian poetry, knew Hafiz by heart and a 
good portion of Shah Abdul Latif! and Swam?. 
Of Saint Sacha? he was a veritable diseiple. 


1, 


Prea-er poets c£ Sico. 
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He knew Urdu also. When there were letters 
in Urdu from the Punjab, Abdul Eahman had 
to he sought out to read and interpret them. 
He was of a quiet and gentle disposition. He 
coveted nothing, had few wants, and even 
ate sparingly. His godri, the old‘ quilt, was 
always wrapped round him, whatever the 
season. At night it served as covering. How- 
ever oppressive the heat, he had his gordi 
about him and defied it, though other men 
almost died of it. Who knows what secret 
converse he held with his Beloved^ under 
cover of his godri ! 

One day an innocent man found himself 
involved in a criminal prosecution. He was 
accused of having stolen a gold watch belong- 
ing to a Muslim Setli^. The police had searched 
him and found it on his person in front of 
witnesses. The evidence against him was 
strong and it seemed unlikely that the man 
would be acquitted. The Seth was a man of 
influence. The accused stated that it was 
a trumped-up charge. He had one day passed 
by the SetlVs house. The Seth somehow got 
it into his head that the accused had made 
signs to his womenfolk. As a consequence 
the poor fellow was beaten mercilessly by the 
Seth, and but for Abdul Eahman, who happen- 

4. Some devout Indians think of God as the Divine Btloved and 
themseives as His lovers and seekers. 5. Merchant. 



ed then to appear on the scene, the man might 
have been beaten to death. Even after Abdul 
Eahman’s intercession the- Seth would not be 
appeased. He said that the fellow had cast 
an evil eye on his honour.” It was intoler- 
able that he should continue to live thereafter. 
The Seth was a man of honour. And honour 
. was 

Abdul Eahman began to hold a conference 
with himself, “Brother Abdul Bahman,” he 
said, “the Seth will not desist. His honour 
is very dear to him. He has a sister, thirty- 
five years of age, and yet he will not find her 
a husband, because she will then demand a 
share of the patrimony. A woman must 
either have a husband or a ” The philoso- 

pher curbed himself. “No, Brother Abdul 
Bahman.” he said, “do not lift the veil from 
other men's affairs. Better expostulate with 
the Seth again. If he refuses to see. reason 
you may speak the whole truth.” Now 
Abdul Rahman never discoursed to him- 
self soifo roce. His words on this occa- 
sion had thrown enough light on the situation 
and everyone present, including the Seth, had 
heard him. Thus was the poor man saved. 
But there was a buzz of gossip about the 
baseness of the Seth and he lost his reputation. 
Hence the prosecution, a made-up affair. 
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The Seth denied everything. He had bought 
off three of the four defence witnesses, who 
either did not appear in court or pretended 
ignorance. There remained onty Abdul 
Eahman the incorruptible. Counsel for de- 
fence seriously doubted the sagacity of putting 
such a man in the witness-box. But the 
accused had implicit faith in Abdul Rahman. 
Being a G-od-fearing man he could be relied 
upon to tell the truth. 

When Abdul Rahman received a summons 
he said, “Brother Abdul Rahman, you have 
been summoned to appear in a Court of 
Justice. Such a place is worthy of resjject.”* 
That meant that he must not go there unshod. 
He managed to get hold of a pair of shoes for 
the occasion, not to look respectable, but to 
show deference to a place so “worthy of res- 
pect”. At every hearing he went to the court 
in his godri, carrying his shoes®. When he 
was called for evidence he put them on with 
great ceremony. The godri was folded length- 
wise and worn like a scarf round his neck. He 
had hardly stepped in when the liveried peon of 
the court asked him to leave his shoes outside, 
as others, who did not count in the social 
hierarchy, did. “Brother Abdul Rahman," 

6. Poor villagers la Sind carry their shoes in their hand on long 
distances, and wear them only on special occasions. 



^aid Abdul Eahman to himself, “the court 
peon is asking you to enter barefooted, and so 
-appear respectful. Tell him you procured the 
shoes for that very purpose.” He did as he 
vas bidden by himself and walked in. When 
the Magistrate saw him he laughed. As he 
took his stand in the witness-box the Magis- 
trate asked him why he had worn the godri 
round his neck. Abdul Rahman looked in- 
wards and communicated the magistrate’s 
■question to himself in his usual fashion. 
“Brother Abdul Eahman,” said the monitor, 
“you are in court now, therefore answer with 
due care. Tell the magistrate saliilP that it is 
a custom with the Hindus on important occa- 
sions to wear a dugatic^ or a towel round the 
neck- and that you have done likewise.” The 
instruction was duly communicated to the 
honourable magistrate by the self-same Abdul 
Eahman. 

The Sirishtedar. a subordinate officer, now 
turned to Abdul Eahman to administer the 
usual oath: “In the presence of God I swear 
that I shall speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” Abdul Rahman 
went through the formality with the same 
scrupulous adherence to his own mode of 
communication. 


An epithet of respect. S. Scarf. 
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. “ What is your name ? ” 

“ Brother Abdul Eahman, the Sirishiedar 
wants to know your name.” 

“ My name is Abdul Eahman.” 

There was laughter in the court. The 
magistrate, after enjoying the situation for a 
while, showed annoj^’ance. One of the advo- 
cates explained to him that the witness was in 
the habit of speaking thus. 

“Your religion?” asked the subordinate 
officer. 

Abdul Eahman half shut an eye in con- 
sideration. He sensed a warning from within. 
“ Brother Abdul Eahman,” the monitor said, 
“ you have sworn to speak the truth. The 
question is awkward. If you say you are a 
Muslim, the Hindus will take exception ; if 
you answer you are a Hindu, the Muslims 
will frown. Brother Abdul Eahman, do not 
feel perplexed. Cut the Gordian knot by 
reciting from Saint Saohal the verse : 

“ I am neither Hindu nor M^isUm^ 

I am what I am.'' 

The Sirishiedar did not know if this answer 
would do for the record, so he turned to the 
magistrate for guidance. 

“ Write him down as a Muslim,” the magis- 
trate ordered. 



“ Your age *? ” 

Abdul Ealiman whose communication with 
the outside world always took place through 
himself as a different entity, received both 
question and answer through that channel. 
“ Tell him, Brother Abdul Eahman, that 
since the magistrate took upon himself to 
answer the previous question on your behalf, 
this question also might be addressed to the 
same quarter.” 

The magistrate came down upon him like 
a dive-bomber, 

“ You jat ! ” he thundered, “ will you 
make your statement sensibly and properly ? 
Don’t forget you are in a law-court.” 

A smile played on Abdul Eahman ’s lips. 
He said, “Brother Abdul Eahman, the magis- 
trate has called you a jot. Ask the magistrate 
sahih what is a jai.” 

Before Abdul Eahman could address the 
magistrate directly that honoura.ble gentleman 
shouted, “ A jat, you fool, is an illiterate 
person.” 

“Did you hear that. Brother Abdul Eah- 
man? The magistrate saMh says a jat is a man 
who is illiterate. By this definition, Brother 
Abdul Rahman, surely you cannot be said to 
be a jat. Yon can read and write Sindhi, Per- 
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man, Urdu, Sanskrit and Hindi. Five langu- 
ages. Will 3^011 ask the magistrate sahib how 
many languages he knows?" 

Abdul Rahman turned to the magistrate to 
speak. But that august personage brushed him 
aside. 

is one who does not know English,” 
he said with a note of triumph in his voice, 
hoping to have crushed this queer customer. 

There was whispering here and tittering 
there in the court. 

Abdul Rahman’s smile broadened visibly. 
He said to himself in a confidential, though 
audible tone, “Brother Abdul Rahman, the 
magistrate says a jat is one who does not know , 
English. Though he himself knows English, 
he is the son of Topanmal, keeper of the cattle- 
pound. Will you ask the magistrate if his fore- 
fathers who knew no English were jats, and 
whether he himself is the son of a ” 

“None of your presumption, you insolent 
rascal", roared the magistrate. “Will you show 
cause why 3^11 should not be charged with 
contempt of court ?" 

He was further ordered to cease talking and 
to submit a written deposition, 

Abdul Rahman stepped out of the witness- 
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box and sjoia" towards the table indicated^ 

o o 

stooped over it and wrote off as follows : — 

Honourable Magistrate sahib. Brother Abdul 
jRahman is not guilty of contempt of court.. 
If anyone is guilty of that offence, it is you- 
On this day alone you have abused several 
witnesses. But your abusive language will not 
so much as touch the fringe of Brother Abdul 
Rahman’s godri. Let me give you a bit of 
advice. Though you sit in judgment over the 
people, you are not their lord and master. You 
are their servant. We witnesses have not atten- 
ded court of our own accord. We have been sum- 
moned to assist you in the administration of 
justice, and this is the treatment you mete out 
to us? Who will bother to appear in your 
court to give evidence if you shower abuse ort 
the witnesses? Will you show cause why you 
shoMd not be dismissed from service for con- 
tempt of court? Brother Abdul Rahman has in 
accordance with the oath administered to biin 
by the court spoken the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help him God, 

Signed'. Brother Abdul Bahvian, 
Amarlal Hingoranr 
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On Monda}!- morning the child rose early 
from his bed and went to where his father lay 
still asleep. He was only eight and his name 
was Dhamoo. Softly he said in his father’s 
ear, “It is Monday, dada^ will yon bring it 
todaj’^ ?” His father jerked his eyes open,, 
blinked and turned over his side as he said,. 
“Yes, I’ll bring it.” 

The child’s face beamed with happiness, k, 
little later he ran out and called, “Gopal ! 
Gopal !” Gopal was the son of the rich Seth 
who lived in a neighbouring . house. It was 
some time before Gopal came out. Eagerly 
the other boy ran up to him and said, “My 
dada will bring it today, you will see it in the 
evening.” 

The subject of that morning’s short secret, 
talk between father and son was an apple. A 
few days earlier Gopal had stood eating a large 
luscious red thing out on the road. Dhamoo- 
stood at the door of his own house watching. 
He could not for long suppress his curiosity 
and soon went up and asked Gopal what he was 


I. Daddy. 
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• eating. “An apple,” came the prond reply. 
Dhamoo, vrith acute desire in his ej’es, saidj 
“Won’t you give me some ?” Gopal gobbled up 
the remaining piece, and when he could just 
about speak, he said, “My father has brought it 
■for me, why don’t you ask j'our father to bring 
.you one 

To this question of a rich man’s son the 
son of an ordinary clerk with a salary of 
Bs. 35/- a month found no answer. He ran in 
to his father, looking sad. Godhumal was at 
the time just slipping into an old jacket in 
which the seams of many repairs were visible. 
He was about to go to the office. Dhamoo 
asked him to bring an apple for him on his 
return. Godhumal said, “Veiy well”, and went 
out. 

Evening came and Godhumal returned. His 
son ran out to meet him with extended hands. 
■“ My apple, dada ?” he asked. Godhumal 
answered with mock surprise, “What ? the 
apple *? Oh, I....er — I quite forgot about your 
apple. ’ Then patting him with affectionate 
deceipt he added, “I'll bring you one tomor- 
row.’ The boy’s face fell. But there was 
nothing for it to do and he said in hoarse 
resignation, “All right.” 

Godhumal had remembered the apple on 
his way back. He had passed by a number of 
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fruifc-shops, bufc he had no money. He could 
have borrowed a few annas of a fellow-clerli 
but it would have been difficult to discharge 
the debt. 

So to cqmfort his disappointed son he pro- 
mised to bring one the next day. Dhamoo spent 
the whole of the day in expectation. His dada 
would certainly bring it that day. He would 
not forget to do so after forgetting it once 
before. There was no doubt whatever in the 
boj^’s mind. Some time before his father’s 
hour of return he stood in the outer doorway, 
looking out on the road, the picture of a large 
red apple in his eyes. When would he come ? 
The apple would come this time for sure, but 
would the dada ever come ! Oh, there he was 
at last ! The boy ran towards him. ^'-Dada 
where is my apple ?” 

Godhumal put his hand in his pocket ; the 
boy’s eyes were agape with pleasure. 

“I say I where's the....? How did I lose it?” 
It was the only way not to lose the boy’s faith 
altogether. But the ruse tugged at the father’s 
heart. It brought tears to his eyes. Dhamoo’s 
face faded. He withdrew his hand from his 
father’s and walked away to seek his mother. 
But a thought entered his mind and retracing 
his steps he said to his father, ^^JDada, how 
large was the apple ?” G-odhumal opened out 
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iihem on his way back in the evening. They 
were the finest of the lot. Godhumal began 
to picture the joy his son would show that 
•evening on seeing the apples. At the office 
all day the picture stayed deep down in his 
mind, though he was aware of it only in the 
form of a feeling. The bustle of the other 
•clerks towards the end of the day was a sign 
of payment of salaries. Godhumal hurriedly 
finished his work and went to the cashier who 
informed him that the SaMb had ordered that 
Godhumal^ salary should be held up. He 
•could have been knocked down with a feather. 
He turned to the head clerk who told him the 
reason : his work was in arrears. Godhumal 
wanted to speak and make an appeal, but he 
felt choked. He felt like having received a 
stunning blow in his chest. He could only 
say, “ Sir....” 

“ You know what the boss is like,” said the 
head clerk. “ I am sorry I can’t do anything. 

I wish I could. Better go and see him your- 
self.” 

Godhumal timidly entered the room of the 
European gentleman, approached humbly, 
with only half life in him and no spirit. He 
said something about his poverty, about the 
many mouths he had to feed. 

The Sahib was busy packing] presents to 
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In’s children and had no time for him. He 
told him bluntly to he off and not to bother 
him. It was "the only way to correct lazy 
fellows, he said. 

Tears flowed out of Godhumal’s eyes. 
With extreme humility he said, “ Sir, I shall 
dispose of all the arrears anyhow tomorrow.” 

“ Weil, do it and you will be paid the day 
after,” said the boss firmly. 

“ Huzoot^, would you be so good as to order 
only a couple of rupees to be paid to me now 
Grodhumal requested. 

“i!Tot a pie till you have finished the 
work,” said the boss with finality. As he 
said these words he wrote on the two packets : 
“For Harry,” “For Mary.” The two children 
were schooling at Loretto’s in Simla. 

Godhumal retraced his steps, breathing hea- 
vily. On coming out of the chief’s room he 
fell to thinking. Should he approach the head 
clerk for a loau of a rupee? But the very 
thought was disagreeable. In his misery he 
suddenlj* felt like hating the whole world. And 
to ask for a rupee? What would the head clerk 
think of him? He would feel so mortified. How 
would he word his request, if he made it? It 
/vas too much. He could never bring himself 


2. Sir. 
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to do it. He gave it up, and coining out of the 
office mechanically walked homeward. But 
the thought of his son and his expectation, his 
eager anticipation of the apples, ate into his 
mind. The boy had kept reminding him all daj’’ 
on Sunday. And now,“2>ada will soon be here,” 
he must be saying to himself. The little fellow 
must be waiting outside the house, looking in 
his direction, as he had done before. What 
hopes he must be in ! G-odhumal kept seeing 
him sprint towards him and pop out his hands. 
Oh God ! why this extreme poverty and wretch- 
edness? To be unable to buj’^ an apple for an 
only son — an ai^pie 1 When there are so many 
about. He felt his destitution as he had never 
felt it before. His life had always been a strug- 
gle. Starting with a pay of Es. 20/- a month 
he had now reached the figure of Rs. 35/-, 
It had been such a painfully slow promotion. 
It had meant so much self-denial, so many 
needs — not comforts — unsatisfied. But he 
had never felt their sharp pang as 
he did now when he thought of his only 
son’s, a child’s, unfulfilled desire of many days,, 
which would hardly cost a few annas. All the 
love that he bore his son and had never oppor- 
tunities of translating into little things which 
all children are fond of, the love of which he 
had perhaps, therefore, not been aware before, 
now welled up in, him. It awoke a new tender- 
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ness, a father's tenderness, which he had not 
experienced so long. Bnt it stabbed him like 
a knife. It was a new phase of fatherhood for 
him. 

A passing mazdoor'^ soft palm-leaf basket 
suddenly brushed his side and made him aware 
of the fruit shops on both sides of the road. 
His mind received a jerk. He stopped. There 
were lovely-looking apples displaj-ed in eaeli 
one of the shops. He saw afresh the small hands 
of his child held out. . He distinctly heard the 
words, ‘‘Dada, where are my apples'?” His 
mind was in a whirl. Almost like a sleep- 
walker, he was carried by his legs to one of the 
shops. He picked up the nearest two and 
walked away. But the dealer, at first flabber- 
gasted, was soon after him, shouting, “Thief I 
oateh the thief !” and raising a shindy. What 
happened thereafter Godhumal was too dazed 
to know. When he came to himself he found 
he was behind the bars. 

Over at home, Dhamoo had stood outside 
looking for his father since 5 o’clock. It struck 
six, six-thirty, seven, seven-thirty, still there 
wa< no sign of his father. Many other men 
coming from a distance he hopefully imagined 
to be his father, but when he approached them 
3. Cooly, literally a laboorer. 
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they turned out to be different men. His 
patience exhausted, tired out and deeply dis- 
appointed, he went back home and waited there. 
Eight o’clock ! Soon it was time for dinner and 
bed. He tried to keep awake but sleep was 
•overpowering him. He said to his mother, 
dear, will you wake me up when dada 
■comes ?” His mother was beginning to be 
anxious too. But, it was p'ay-day and perhaps 
he had got late shopping, she reflected. 

While the boy slept and dreamed that his 
pockets held two beautiful big apples, the 
police inspector was drawing up a report of the 
charge against Godhumal. 


4. Mumray. 



^fie *^3*^ctrinxui s 


All her friends called her “cowherdess’ r 
though not in her x)i’6S6D.ce. KiM^ was not a 
cowherdess hy occupation. Her husband had 
two or three cows whose milk he sold. It was 
his source of income. 

Her name was not KiM, either. She was 
hardly twelve when her parents married her to 
a Brahmin hoy of twenty-five, and she had a 
delicate constitution. On that account her 
parents-in-law, in the first days of her 
marriage, started calling her KiJci. The name,, 
very commonly used in Sind, stuck to her. 

Her husband, though a Brahmin, was 
Brahmin only in name. He had not read the 
Vedas and the Shastras, the ancient Hindu Scri- 
ptures, in either Sanskrit, its modern off-shoot 
Hindi, or his mother-tongue Sindhi. At first 
he lived on the fees paid to every Brahmin by 
his special panel of followers. They had 
always fed him well on auspicious days, 
and the cash payments had enabled him to live 
comfortably. But after the Great War of 
1914- \ 8 it ceased to be plain sailing. Whether 

1. Little girt— a pet name. 
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the number of followers went clown, or they 
had lost fa'ith in religious rites, or there was 
some other reason, it is difficult to say. The 
ugly fact remained that the income was falling 
and since he was utterly uneducated, having 
learnt neither his own time-honoured language 
and literature, nor any modern secular vocation 
which might help him in life, he had taken to 
this common mode of eking out a living with 
the help of a few cows. 

Kihi was now eighteen. Youth had flowered 
in her somewhat late, which was perhaps due 
to a delicate body and a frail constitution. But 
on reaching the age of eighteen she experienced 
a sudden outburst of sensations of body and 
mind. Unfortunately, however, before sweet 
and delicate impulses were thus aroused she 
had experienced life’s fulfilment with her 
husband. Of course, one might very well ask 
what need or use there was of sweet and deli- 
cate impulses and sentiments in a life such as 
hers. These are aroused in an atmosphere of 
culture which like the sun-flower shoots up 
and seeks the sun of eternal truth. The place 
where she lived was devoid of all culture and 
even the desire for it. 

She had hardly spent a year or two in a 
tornado of new emotions and fierce physical 
sensations when her attitude towards her 
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husband began to change imperceptibly. She 
felt an aversion for bis rude and -uncultured 
wavs. When she beard him speak to an3’one 
loudly, harsblj' or abusivel}', like anj' otbei 
common man, she felt keenlj* humiliated. As 
if somebody had out off her nose. When he 
came and slept by her at night, there issued 
from him a nauseating smell of cowdung an^d 
urine which, it seemed to her, emanated from 
him in endless waves. It was nothing new. 
She had breathed in this smell for years, but 
now her* senses were suddenly sharpened, she 
became supersensitive, and felt suffocated. She 
tried to remonstrate with herself. To a Hindu 
wife, her husband was or should be like a god. 
However ugljr, deformed or immoral he ma}* be, 
the scriptures enjoin on her the duty to love and 
worship him, to attend on him, and to consider 
him above all other men, in all respects. This 
feeling was ingrained in her from her child- 
hood. It had behind it centuries of honoured 
tradition. That was the idea instilled into her 
in her parents’ home. She remembered this 
instruction, administered dail.v in diverse ways, 
direct and indirect, and tried hard to conform 
to this teaching and so restore peace to her 
mind. She never failed in her duties and con- 
tinued to study her husband’s pleasure. But — 
self-effacement at such an age I How could 
she succeed always ? There were times 
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when she had no manual work to do, and per- 
force there was rumination and gloom. It was 
involuntary, and she made a conscious effort, 
a tremendous effort to overcome the demon of 
discontent. But the demon came riding on 
waves and would sweep away her outworn 
notions of wifehood. Her self-control would 
like a reed be broken into pieces, and there 
would follow such an upsurge of revolt in her 
mind, raising dark and difficult questions, that 
she would give way to a violent spasm of 
tears. These questions, however, because of 
her training, seldom had a chance of entering 
the orbit of her consciousness as regular ques- 
tions ; their existence was only vaguely felt, 
they were never formulated. 

Many a time, when she saw other men, 
Kilii caught herself experiencing a curious 
thrill of pleasure which never failed to register 
itself upon her face. What was it she found 
pleasing in them ? Clean clothes, a shaven 
beard, well-dressed hair, a smart gait, refined 
speech — in short, all that was wanting in her 
husband. Kihi was not really aware of these 
reasons of her pleasure at the sight of some 
other men. If you had asked her, she would 
never have admitted that she felt any kind of 
desire for any man other than her husband. . 

In her domestic life she never experienced 
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an exciting moment. But when there was no 
domestic work to do and she came out arid sat 
on the doorstep to watch the people come and 
go, and she saw some educated, well groomed 
and smart young men pass by, she would 
think of their wives and envy them. A mild 
wave of pleasure would swell up in her mind, 
which, however, would soon be succeeded and 
overwhelmed by another, a bigger one ; for 
soon she would be on her guard, remembering 
the Hindu ideal of a wife. 

Her parents had been well-to-do. Being 
Brahmins they also depended chiefly on the 
income from their yajmans, their clients. But 
they were well-versed in the Vedas. Her 
people from that point of view were not like 
her husband, worthless Brahmins, Brahmins 
in name, Brahmins by the accident of birth 
only. The atmosphere in her parents’ home 
had been different. The place did not reek of 
fodder and dung and urine ; rather it was 
surcharged, as a Brahmin’s home should be, 
with the fragrance of incense and ambergris, 
flowers and sandalwood. Instead of scandal 
and loud conversation, there one heard religi- 
ous discussion and a refined and courteous 
tone of speech. Poor EiH ! what vile trick 
had fate played her, to have flung her from 
such a height to such an abyss 1 
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Sometimes she would escape from her 
surroundings with the help of her imagina- 
tion, cutting herself away from the mean 
bonds of her daily existence by indulging in 
day-dreams. In i/hat imaginary world she 
breathed the stimulating air of freedom. There 
she did not feel cooped up in a small compass, 
as in her husband’s home. She always saw 
herself in vast, open spaces where she experi- 
enced a corresponding limitlessness in her own 
being. All around was emerald-green with 
grass, stretching away for miles and miles in 
all directions. She had an intense dislike for 
bare ground and would have, if she had the 
power, given colour to every inch of it. Over 
the green expanse of her imagination waved 
and sparkled flowers of many hues, blowing 
about such a fragrance as God’s own world 
has never ‘ known. She would see herself 
reclining against a tall palm, her cheek resting 
on the smooth trunk, arms flung around it and 
her hands moving over it in a soft caress. 
Her heart would then break into ripples 
and her face would shine with supreme 
happiness. 

One day, while in that state of unreal 
■existence, she saw herself worshipping before 
.a marble image of the linga (phallus) of Lord 
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Shiva^ She sat in that worshipfni state for a. 
long time, her head bowed, eyes closed, and 
hands folded and touching the lingo,. The 
prayer ended, she opened her eyes in that 
imaginary world and saw that the linga had 
been transformed into a man. With a rude- 
shock she suddenly got' up from the prayerful 
attitude. But the look in that male’s eyes 
and the smile on his lips had such a devas- 
tating effect on her weakened will, that 
instead of running awaji" she flung herself 
into his arms. Thereafter, there passed for 
her moments of golden glory, and she drank,, 
as it were, draughts of intoxicating ecstacy. 
When these moments had spent themselves 
and she came out of the state of rapturous 
fulfilment, and her mate began to melt into- 
the thin air from which he had taken shape, 
she saw that his face looked exactlj' like her 
father’s! Suddenly she thought she saw and 
heard a hideous witch chuckling horribly und 
malignantly at her heinous experience. It 
brought her back to earth. The vision fled 
from her eyes and she returned, full of remorse,. 
to the consciousness of her gross existence — ■ 
never .again to indulge in day-dreams and live 
another life in wide spaces, bright with colour.. 

2. Worship of the liiigir of Lord Shiva as a symbol of creative- 
power is enjoined by Hindu religion, as weli as by other ancient- 
faiths in different forms. 
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A terrible fear, -whose roots lay deep in social 
and religious custom, held her in check there- 
after. 

Fate also suddenly showed mercy. One 
daj’ a maddened cow charged her husband, 
lifted him on her horns and dashed him to the 
ground with a sickening thud. It dislocated 
his knee and nearly broke his neck, and he lay 
in bed for several months. This misfortune of 
her husband proved a blessing for her. The 
battle between her dreams and her loathsome 
existence was shattering her mind. At an}*- 
time her nervous system might have been 
deranged and one more woman would have 
become the victim of hysteria. 

This sudden calamity of her husband arous- 
ed a new emotion in her — ^the mother's, which 
seeks to give protection. She devoted to the 
service of her husband all the powers, physical 
and mental, with which nature has endowed 
woman for the protection and rearing of her 
children. He was no longer her husband and 
bread-winner. He was more feeble and help- 
less than a child. Without her mother-like 
nursing and care he would not have survived. 
With a mother’s devotion Kiki kept herself 
so occupied in the service of her husband 
that all other longings were swallowed up 
by her one passion of service. She felt a. 
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'jD.ew desire to ll've, and this desire infused a 
happiness through her "whole being. The • 
■fancies in "whioh she had taken refuge from 
her crushed and empty existence visited her 
no longer. She found deliverance no-w in the 
gratification of her motherly instincts. A new 
•emotion was horn in her heart from which 
flowed such a spring of love as left no room 
for other needs, physical or mental. This was 
love which had no trace of the senses in it, 
and which asked / for no return. ILiM had 
never before experienced such a sacred love. 

Yes, from a wife Kihi had suddenly become 
•a mother — ^without bearing a child. But it 
saved her life. 


Assanand Mamtora 



a <^tocg ! 


“ Late again ?” 

“ Sorry." 

“ Last night too you were late.” 

“ Yes, I was.” 

“ It must be at least two o’clock." 

“ Yes....it must be that.” 

“ Perhaps it is three.” 

“ Perhaps it is.” 

“ Where were you ?” 

“ Oh, hereabouts,” 

“ Then, what made you so late ?” 

“ It just got late.” 

“ While I sat up waiting anxiously.’ 
“ You needn’t have. ” 

“ Oh !....very well, I won’t in future.’ 
“ Thanks.” 

* * « * 

“ Have you had your dinner ?" 

“ Yes, I have had my dinner.” 

“ What time did you have it ?” 

“ Quite early.” 

“ What did you have ?” 

“ Oh, whatever was available.”' 

“ Where ?” 

“ At the nearest." 
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“ Is it so very wrong to ask ‘? ‘ 
What's right about it? ’ 

» * *■ 


■“ you weren't like this before.’ 

•“ Who •?” 

■‘‘You.” 

“ Me ?” 

“ What’s wrong with me now ? ' 


*' Ask vourself.” 
“ What ? ” 


“ What is wrong with you.” 

“ I am the same as before.” . 

“ Oh, indeed ! perhaps you will say nes 
that I have changed '. ” 

“ Who knows, vou mav have.” 

“ Whoever thought that this would happen 
one day ! ” 

“ Whoever did ? ” 

*■ That I should have to keep waiting tin 
three o’clock in the morning!” 

*■ Why do yon wait ? ” 

“ Then, you won’t cease gadding about ? 

■' Where do I gad about '? ” 

“ How do I know ? ” 

* You think I was caddinc about tonight ? 
“ What else ? ” 


Quite right, my dear. I gad about till 
three in the morning. I am a rotter.” 
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“ Oh, no, yon are jnst too good.” 

“ Oh, no, I am just too bad. I have all the 
^ices one can think of.” 

“ No, you are just wonderful — so • conside- 
rate and loving. I am to blame.” 

“ Not at all ! You are.... what should I 
say....so docile, forbearing, contented....” 

” And you — always thinking about your 
wife and child, you couldn’t hurt anyone.” 

“ And you....” 

e ^ 

“ Oh, I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it ! ” 

“ Well, don’t.” 

“ But I suppose I shall have to as long as 
1 am alive.” 

“ What about me ? ” 

“ What grievance have you ?” 

“And you ?” 

“God knows what I have to put up with.” 

“Doesn’t He know what I have to put up 
with?” 

“Have you no fear of God?” 

“More than you have.” 

“Oh, God ! What should I do? I can’t even 
die.” 

“For the love of God, don’t shout.” 

“Who’s shouting? You are shouting.” 

“You’ll wake up the baby.” 

“A fat lot you care for the baby.” 
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“Not less than you do.” 

“And yet, you hardly bother to knovr how 
he is,”' 

“What do you mean?” 

“What do you care how he is?” 

“Why, isn’t he well?” 

“I am saying what do j’-ou care?" 

“I want to Icnow if he is well.” 

“Gadding about with....” 

“Will you answer my question?” 

“What question?” 

“How’s baby?” 

. “Indeed 1 You’ve turned very anxious all 
-of a sudden, haven’t you? At three o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“Woman, what am I asking?” 

“As if you were terribly fond of him!” 
“Not less than you, haven’t I told you?” 
“Even then you go about till three?” 

“Go about ? where?” 

“How should I know?” 

“I don’t go about.” 

“Then what do you do till three o’clock?” 
“Who says it is three o’clock?" 

“Well, what time is it, then?” 

“It is not even two o’clock.” 

“Who says?” 

“I do.” 

“Liar I” 
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■ “ You call me a liar 1 ” 

“ Oh, not so loud, please 1 ” 

“ Why, isn’t the baby perfectly well ? ” 

“ Why ‘perfectly’ ? ” 

“ Your manner makes me anxious. ’* 

“ Weil, I hope 3mur love for baby at least 
never fades. ” 

“ So you think my love has faded ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! you are so steadfast ! ” 

“ You bet. ” 

“ You’re steadfast in nothing but torturing 
me. ” 

“ And you — in endurance ? ” 

“ What reason have you to be sore ? ” 

“ Oh, none whatever. ” 

“ Then why complain ? ” 

“ Who complained ? ” 

“ What ! didn’t you ? ” 

“ Oh, you’re impossile ! ” 

( Sniff... Sniff.... ) 

•j' * * 

“ And what’s hurting yotc ? ” 

“ Oh, what’s the good !” 

“ I’d like to know. ” 

“ Hm ! Returning home at three o’clock 
and....and....now trying to show sympathy. ” 

“ I said it is not three o’clock. ” 

“ Well, two o’clock then. ” 

“ Yes....two. ” 

“ Why so late ? ” 
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I liad been to Gbandiram’s 
“ Cbandiram’s ? Honest ?” 

“ Yes, ” 

“ I don’t believe it. ” 

“ I swear — ^by you. ” 

“ A. fat lot you care for me. ” 

“ Now, be honest, tell me ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Don’t I love you ? ” 

“ Sh !... .speak low, 3mu’ll disturb baby’i 
sleep. ” 

“ How peacefully he sleeps ! ” 

“Hands clenched.” 

“ Teeny-weeny hands — so delicate. 

. “ Little mouth, half -open like a rose-bud.” 
“ And hair — falling over his face. ” 

“ Like yours. ” 

. “ Like.... !” 

“ And now he’s smiling. ” 

“ Sweet-heart ! ” 

Darling ! ” 




There was magic in Babu Inder Nath’s pen. 
henevei' he took it up fountains of literary' 
nectar poured out of its point. He was not very 
old either. About forty-five. But his soaring 
imagination and his colourful ideas were a 
source of perpetual wonder and delight to his 
readers. The most commonplace things were 
transformed into something rich and strange 
when bathed in the glow of his imagination. 
The most insignificant subject he infused with 
glorious life. The effect of his poetry on all 
his readers was literally one of magic. Beading 
it they did not feel themselves of this world. 
It was what some modernists contemptuously 
call “escapist” poetry, the poetry of the “ivory 
towers”, but it was not, like some poetry of 
this class, sickly and sickening. The readers, 
one and all, could not help being impressed by 
the profound thoughts that were embedded in 
the “jewelled phrase” and the striking meta- 
phor. Once in it, it was difficult to lay it 
down. His books were on that account eagerly 
awaited. His poetry had every great quality 
in it, the one pervading it being simpli- 
city. He never tried to create an impression 
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by the use of bombastic, brain-splitting 
words. He instinctively disliked this mode of 
writing as being insincere and bogus. What- 
ever be had to say found spontaneous expres- 
sion in simple language. But, strange as it may 
seem, he was not much known a year before 
our story opens. He had as it were suddenl}* 
sprung into fame and now the whole Hindi- 
speaking world was crazy about him. There 
was hardly a village so unfortunate as not to 
possess a few copies of his SiisJivia” and 

Sagar”, which were his latest and most 
popular works. 

But inspite of so much fame the question of 
a living still vexed him. He never had enough 
and was often unhappy on that account. And, 
incredible as it maj' seem, hardly any one knew 
the sad plight of this so much talked-of poet, this 
^^Sare-taj”, the crown of the people. !iso one 
knew how much every pice meant to him. His 
publishers minted money, but his own lot — 
such is the state of literature and the fate of 
authors, particularly poets, in India — was grin- 
ding poverty and starvation. This treatment 
by the world often embittered him and some- 
times he would fiercely tear up his new poems 
and break his steel pen into pieces, and mutter, 
“ Oh, damn! Why write at all ? ” 
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2 . 

It was morning. Inder Nath sat in the 
sunlight that generously poured in through 
the window. He sat reclining in a deck-chair, 
so often used in poor Indian homes, and read 
a monthly magazine. His wife, Manorama, 
who was sweeping the floor, turned in his 
direction and asked him to move a bit so that 
she could sweep under his chair, and caught 
him smiling cryptically. The palm-leaf broom 
held in her hand, she said, “ What is it that 
makes you smile ? 

Inder Nath gave her a tender look and 
said, “ BhaO’Stishma, a review of it. He has 
praised it sky-high.” 

Manorama was happy to hear this, but 

doubted if people really understood his work. 

0 

“ How so ? ” Inder Nath asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“ It is a fact,” she said with emphasis, 
giving her broom a rest. “ People are great 
idiots. They have not the intillegence to 
recognise your worth. Truly does the pro- 
verb say, ‘ What does the sheep know about 
music whose only language is She 

really loved her husband and held him in high 
esteem, in spite of her disappointments. A 
typical, old time, Hindu wife. 
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Her husband replied that there was only 
one person who really^ understood him. She 
ashed who that person was. 

“ You won’t feel jealous if I tell you ? It’s 
a lady,” he said. “ I hare not met her equal 
in sympathy and understanding, no, not even 
among men.” 

Manprama’s look lost its placid calm. She 
was a little troubled, just a little ruffled. She 
knew him to he a i^erfect gentleman, a good 
and upright man, a straight husband. Still 
she asked, “May I ask who this friend of yours 
is?” 

“ Shrimati Manorama Devi,” he answered, 
looking at her with deep affection. 

She gave a little laugh and looked away in 
modesty, exclaiming at the same time, “You 
are a nice one ! What an occasion for a 
joke ! ” 

“ No, my dear, sweet Manorama,” he said 
with slow and tender emphasis on the 
adjectives, “ it is my genuine opinion.” 

“ Now, now,” she said in protest, “ you 
are the limit in telling fibs,” 

“I am quite sure,” he rei)lied, “that I would 
never have progressed without your encourage- 
ment. In fact, I would have thrown it up.” 
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“So you tliiak I could read your future 
she asked. 

“I don’t know about that”, he said simply* 
“But I was certainl5>^ not aware of the worth 
of m.y work, Anj'way, would you care to listen 
to the review ?” 

“Oh, yes !” she replied beaming with secret 
pride. 

Inder Nath read : “Bhao-Sushma has madp 
exciting reading. One is literally lifted to 
another world, at once strange and delightful. 
Its beauty and simplicity of expression are of 
course remarkable, but even more striking is 
the profundity of its thought. Its exquisite 
versification makes it more than poetry, it 
endows it with the quality of music.” 

“Well ?” he asked with a thrill of pleasure 
which had also registered itself in Manorama’s 
wide-open eyes. 

Somebody shouted from outside: “Babu 
Inder Nath 1” It was like the sudden snapping 
of music strings, or like a sharp cry piercing 
their exquisite notes. 

Babu Inder Nath putting the magazine 
down on the cliar'pai^ went out, and Manorama 
resumed her sweeping. When he returned 
after a few minutes he looked cheerless. 


1. Cot, light bed-stead. 
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“Who was it ?” 

“The landlord.” 

Her face fell. “What did he saj^ ? Can’t 
he wait for a few days ?” 

He came and sat down in the deck-chair. 
Hooking vacantly away he answered that the 
man threatened to file a suit. 

“For three months’ rent ?” With a sigh 
she added, “How can we square up the account 
when we haven’t any money ?” 

He hardly heard. Lost in his thought, he 
said bitterly, “A poet ! God Almighty ! What 
do I get out of it ? Verbal coins which can’t 
be converted into food and rent!” Then turn- 
ing to his wife he added in mockery, “Pity we 
can’t eat a chunk of this fine review for break- 
fast and offer some of it to the landlord.” 


There was a long pause. Manorama had 
again suspended her sweeping. She sat on the 
floor, her left hand held to her temple, the 
right still gripping the broom. Infinite is the 
capacity of the Indian woman for suffering 
though tears will come easily to her eyes. But 
Manorama was an Indian woman who seldom 
gave way to the emotion of tears. She 


just asked quietly, “What do 
do? ” 


you propose to 
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He was calm by no\^. “I have been 
thinking over the problem for some time. 

I think I’ll go and look for a job. This 
hourly anxiety is unbearable.” 

She looked up at him. “Try it, by all 
means. Only you will not be able for long 
to keep away from writing. I am not an 
educated woman in the modern sense of the 
word. But some of the truly great books are 
our ancient books and from these I know 
that a poet writes because he must.” 

“You do not know me sufficiently well, , 
then. If it’s got to be done I must do it and 
will. What else is there to it? How long 
can we go on like this ?” She had put him 
on his mettle. 

“I do not presume to- set myself up as a 
judge over my husband,” she said, “but could 
you stick to office work?” 

“If it brings in sufficient money, why 
not?” 

“Would you put up with rebukes and all 
manner of treatment from those under whom 
you may have to work?” 

“I’d have to”, he said, “and I wouldn’t 
hear worse than I do from the landlord, in 
any case.” 
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“And tbe peoniti, do yon know what they 
will say? ‘Oh! we thought he was a poet and 
a great thinker, hut he turned out to he an 
ordinary clerk! Only a clerk, just imagine!’ 
Now, though poor, you reign in their hearts 
like a god. Then, they will point at yon in 
d.eris.ion. ’Will you he able to hear it?” 

‘T shall tell myself that they are talking of 
some one else,” he said. With mounting 
passion he added, “Anyway, what else is there 
to do? How long can we go on as we are? 
My publishers are bent upon exploiting me 
because they know others will not treat me 
better. They are all like that. They are 
capitalists, and not interested in literature or- 
the writer’s merit. It is different in Europe 
and America. There, I should have had a 
small palace of gold by now.” 

She rose from the floor and came up to 
him and placed her hand on his shoulders. 
“You mustn’t lose hope,” she said, “have faith 
in God. By all means go and look for a job. 
I only wanted you to know what you would be 
in for, so that you should be prepared for it,” 

His two hands closed round hers. He 
loved his wife, she had been a great support 
and a companion, and she loved him and knew 
his worth. She had shared his poverty with- 
out grumbling. She would not have had him 
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be different — not for the whole world. She 
was proud of him and proud to be the wife of a 
man who could think and feel and write as he 
did. Eiches ? What were riches without cul- 
ture, without nobilit}^ of nature, without the 
love of truth and beauty ? She regarded these 
as her compensation, in secret. She continued 
to struggle but she did so together with her 
husband. And he could not but treasure such 
a companion. He looked up into her eyes 
tenderly. 

“ You are always right, you angel,” he 
said. “ Yes, I think I shall go and see Lala 
Rangi Lai, He is a nice man and might take 
me into his business. 

“ Flatter him a little,” she advised, “ all 
men of position like flattery.” 

“ I’ll try,” he said. “Yes, he is the right- 
man to go to. He could easily find me a place 
if he felt inclined. Do find me fresh clothes,, 
these are too crumpled.” 

Manorama went and opened his trunk. It 
contained only an odd assortment of old clo- 
thes, by no means presentable. Such was the, 
poet’s wardrobe 1 He had a few others, which 
were with the dhobiK She turned to him and 


2 . Washerman 
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they stood facing each other in silence. He 
Tjit his lip, suffering keen hnmiliation. 

“ So this is your famous poet, my dear, 
he said, “ eagerly read in the remotest parts 
of the country, whose poetry moves the most 
prosaic, whose diction fills other poets with 
wonder and envy, this poet of yours in search 
of a petty job of Es. 50/- a month, who has no 
•change of clothes ! ” 

Manorama sat down on the floor and buried . 
-her head in her hands. With deep anguish 
she thought of his mortification. 

3. 

• An hour later Babu Inder Nath entered 
Lala Eangi Lai’s office. The walk had done 
him good, as it was mid-winter and the sun 
shone in a clear blue sky, and there was an 
agreeable nip yet in the air. He felt braced 
up. Lalaji^ was busy reading a book, and 
indicating a chair said, “ Excuse me a few 
minutes, will you ? Just a few pages.” 

The sensitive nature of Babu Inder Nath 
squirmed under this reception. Blood rushed 
to his face. That Lalaji should value his own 
time but not another man’s ! If this was his 
trea tment now, what would it be like when he 

5. Ji is a suffix courteously added to all Indian names irrespective 
of age and sez. 
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was his paid servant ? He was about to leave 
when the landlord’s red face flashed before him 
and his threat of a civil suit rang in his ears. It 
was as if an invisible force had seized a flying 
piece of paper and clamped it down under a. 
paper-weight. 

Lala Rangi Lai closed the Book gently. But 
he did not turn to Babu Inder Nath. He had 
already shut his eyes and was lost in thought, 
and in that state he expressed his admiration 
in exclamations : “Lovely ! What profundit}’- 
of thought ! What diction !” 

Babu Inder Nath sat up and wondered what 
kind of man this was. Lala Rangi Lai, still 
holding the book, turned to the visitor. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” he said. 

Before Babu Inder Nath could open his 
mouth the door opened and a gentleman in 
English dress entered. 

“Good morning”, he said. 

“Good morning”, said Lala Rangi Lai, as 
he rose from his chair to shake hands with the 
new visitor. “Come and sit down.” 

“Thanks”, said the visitor, as he drew up a 
chair, “It’s such a fine morning. It’s a morn- 
ing for an outing, not for business or reading 
as you seem to have been doing. What book 
is that?” 




Pi Pi (I 
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*‘Hin 1 is that so?” said the visitor in 
half-mockery. Then looking at the cover of 
the book he read, ^^Bhao-Svshma.^* 

Bahii Inder Nath sat up and pricked up 
his ears. 

“Sounds good and pleasing,” the visitor 
said. 

“You read the inside and see how it sounds. 
It will thrill you,” Lala Eangi Lai remarked. 

Babu Inder Nath did not hear the rest. 

There was something dancing in him like 
a proud peacock when it opens out its beauti- 
ful fan-tail. It danced with silver bells round 
its ankles. He heard their music. He was 
no longer in the rich magnate’s office. The 
picture of the terrible landlord no longer 
frightened him. This world with all the 
material things it had to offer was too brittle 
to bother about. It was like a sparrow that 
comes and goes. Was it worth while caging 
a sparrow? Why should he run after a few 
silver coins and give up his divine 
mission of imparting joy to humanity? Lala 
Bangi Lai, curiously enough, had all along 
talked about the book, not mentioning the 
poor poet, the man who wrote it, even once. 
But in his heart he must hold him in great 
affection. And Lalaji, who had experienced 
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a new sensation reading his poems and must 
in his mind have formed at least a vague 
picture of the poet, quite unlike that of any 
other human being in his experience, what 
must this same Lala Eangi Lai feel, how dis- 
illusioned he would be if confronted b}* a man 
in pld clothes, come to .beg for a job in his 
office ! He would feel robbed and mocked and 
would never forgive him. He might, out of 
pitj’ or perhaps contempt, offer him a small 
.job to have his revenge. How could he, 
Eabu Inder Nath, then continue to hold his 
head high? Ouf ! He thought of Manorama. 


He rose noiselessly from the chair, and 
walked out, a different man. He felt a tingling 
sensation as the cool breeze fanned his face. 
There appeared a new light in it, and a new 
glow in his eyes. His heart was in blossom 
and the external breeze seemed to play with it. 
The same peace and repose, the same poise in 

seei^i f f the .rorld-s buffetings, which he 
seemed to have lost, now descended on him 

gloi3, the glory ^^-hich the Indian sage finds 
in meditation, m forests and mountains only 
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4 . 

“Did you succeed,” Manorama asked. 
“You look as if you have ! Has it made you so 
happy?” 

“Beyond measure,” he replied. “I hare 
succeeded beyond measure and I am happy 
beyond measure.” 

“Oh, God be praised ! We shall have a fixed 
income at last ! Hov much.?” she asked. 

“ Don’t ask,” he returned gently. “ I feel 
overwhelmed.” 

“What ! You won’t tell me ?” she said. 

He narrated to her the whole episode, and 
said in the end, “My dear Manorama, I have 
rejected the job, but I have learnt a precious 
truth. I had fo.rgotton myself, but now I know 
that the poet ranks highest in the human scale. 
He reigns over the hearts of men, waking up 
the sleeping and quickening the dead. The 
whole world lives and dies for itself. The poet 
lives for humanity. He revives lost courage,, 
dries up flowing tears, and brings hope to the 
defeated. He is the real builder of his nation. 
Others die, but he lives on in his words. His. 
is life immortal. I have made my choice.” 



'^fie (Ba[e-‘^;Ceepcc 


It was at Eangpur Station. Three railway 
officials stood involved in a. .discussion. A 
c-rovrd of men from distant villages., vronld-be 
passengers; and women about to rravel by 
train for the first time, were from their own 
different groups looking at the three men and 
whispering to one another. 

” But who is the gate-keeper at the railway- 
crossing here ?” The speaker’s manner showed 
that the other two were his subordinates. The 
tallest of the three, middle-aged and dry-faced, 
answered humbly, “ Sir, the same man who 
has been in charge of it for the last thirty 
years.” 

“ "SVhat ! the same man for thirtv vears ? ” 

t. » 

The third, who in status seemed between 
the two, nodded in corroboration. 

And you two expect satifactory work 
from a man of that kind ? ” asked the officer 
in surprise, digging his cane into the earth. 
The other two were silent for a while. Then 
the middle-aged one said, “ Sir, he is an old 
man. After thirty years’ service here, where 
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<can he possibly go ? It is only fair that he 
should end his days where he began.” 

The officer drew in his lips and frowned. 
He bent his cane and threw up a loose stone 
with its end. Then he said, “We are not con- 
cerned with persons but with their work. We 
cannot bother about his future.” The middle- 
aged man’s face became more dry. He had a 
kind heart. He had entered railway service as 
.an ordinary clerk and was now Station Master 
of Eangpur. He owed this promotion to no 
■crooked methods, but had risen by doing his 
work consistently well under different officers. 
He had no brilliance about'him. He was just 
good and honest and well-meaning. Seeing 
the officer’s lips compressed, he said more 
humbly than before, “Sir, Badrinath has been 
gate-keeper for thirty years! He deserves some 
consideration.” 

“ What is his age ? ” the officer asked. 

“ Fifty-seven or fifty-eight. Sir.” 

“ Then he is decidedly not capable of dis- 
charging his duties to satisfaction,” said the 
officer with finality. 

The Station Master understood that it 
would not do to argue further. The officer 
was not in a good mood. Later, he might 
relent. 
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, This is how the matter had started. A mile 
from;the station was a railway-crossing. Badri- 
nath, as the reader has already been informed, 
had been its gate-keeper for thirty years. On 
one recent occasion, when a train was passing 
by, he had forgotten to close the gate. It was 
in this connection that the above conversation 
had taken place, between the Traffic Superin- 
tendent, the Traffic In5j)ector and the Station 
blaster. 


IV hen the train arrived, the Traffic Superin- 
tendent walked away towards his snecial coach. 
After getting into it he said to 'the Station 
blaster. "IVe shall have to appoint some ex- 
perienced and alert fellow to this post.'* His 
last few words were absorbed by the train- 

whisiie. The other two salaamed^ as the train 
moved. 


^ ^ I iaa,yak Eao, the Sta.tion ira.ster. used to 
a dail\ e'N ening stroll in- the direction of 
tae gate. His silver-handled walking stick, his 
o.Q. carefully-preserved silkt?cfppafa\ his Dec- 
cam turban and chaplir. has done this dailv 
round for ten years now. He often went and 
^at lor some time in Badrinath's hut. and the 
o[a man. on seeing Yinayak Rao. would emerge 
from ms small vegetable plot with a class of 


1. Salctefi. 


3. &3;idals. 
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crater which he would place respectfully before 
him. The two would then fall to chatting about 
their personal affairs, their little joys and sor- 
rows. So the evening would be spent. 

On the evening of the ^Traffic Superinten- 
dent’s visit, Vinayak Eao strolled in the direc- 
tion of the hut as usual. This time his pace 
was slower. His mind was troubled. When 
he reached the hut he did not see the old man 
in his vegetable patch. He went and occupied 
his usual seat, lost in thought, surveying the 
old man’s handiwork, the plants and the trees 
and vegetables in the enclosure behind the hut. 
Over the arched entrance to this enclosure 
trailed a flower creeper. On one side of this 
garden grew spices and chillies. Near by grew 
two or three plants. In the centre of the 
enclosure was a small open space plastered with 
cow-dung and kept beautifully clean for the 
goat tethered there. Vinayak Kao was struck 
by this creation of the old man more than ever 
before. 

Suddenly a girl of ten or eleven came out 
of the hut, but seeing Vinayak Kao she went 
in again and said to the old man, “G-randpa, 
there -is a man waiting out ' for you.” The old 
man came out, looking rather weak. Vinayak 


4. Sacred plant of the Hindas. 



Bao had not- called for the last few days and the 
old man had not been too well either. The 
gate-keeper asked the child to go and bring 
2. giass of water for Sao Sa/iitp, 5>tio came 
and sat near the Station blaster. A few kittens 
had followed him ana rubbed their bodies 
against the old man. 

\*inayait Bao felt his heart tom. It was 
only today he lully realised how mneh this olace 
meant to the old man. It was his life's work. 
? stamp of his labour and skill 

~ i^ 2 n himself. Today, however. 
Yinayak Bao saw something else besides — the 
little girl. He asked who she was. 

Shanta.*' the old man replied, 
bue IS tne aaughter of the maWin cha^'^e of 
.be garaen across the road. For the last few 
oa.x > <ae nas miK-ed the goat for me. God bless 

^ Of 

. . ^ -OP— -d so attractive with antinomv 

jT ^ ip^yak Bao could not take 

ni5 eyes on ner. 

"I am off now. Grandpa.” she said. 

“Did you milk Moh; -J” - t 

MorP -1 J-oa.. i-he Ola man asitea. 

^acti. name of the ^oat. 

:i=3n=; Tiin.-j.-c ”■ 13 an oifiiials fa-r 

“■ 6- Garcszsr, 

7 A • 
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“Yes,” she replied. 

“Very well, then,” said the old man. “But, 
come early tomorrow.” 

She went but came back presently and said, 
“Grandpa, it will be DivaW after four daj’'s. * 
Will you require ground wheat for the sweat- 
meat?” 

The old man smiled and said, “No, I do not 
think I shall bother about it.” 

“Oh, but you must. Everyone else will eat 
sweet things.” 

“Very well, then,” said the old man. “Take 
some wheat out of the hut. But don’t grind 
it too thick.” 

“Oh, I do it quite well now, I’ll turn it out 
fine.” Then she left. 

Vinayak Eao was touched by the little girl’s 
solicitude for the old man. He said to him 
gently, ^'EaJca?, don’t you think you should 
retire from service now? You can hardly work 
at this age. After such a long service you 
deserve rest.” 

“Oh, but I hardly have another few years 
to live.” 


8. Hindu Festival of Lamps, annually celebrated in honour of 
Rama's return home after 1*1 years of banishment; (for details read 
the Hindu epic Ramayana), 

9. Uncle. 




"TiiSit i? ~l:y i 
and s'csnc. tie rest 


rest.' 





Pratsaaiax said that —as all Tery “ell. 
did not 'irisli zo ce cruel, oat rae man's vvoxi. 

arc. if ae —as too old. it ~o»iid be so mneb tbe 
— tre diiiictat to Xciaiii bim. ”X sbotild like t-o 
hem bin. bat 1 ba-e orders." be said. 
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'svouUl have effect, ^NFr. Prabliakar. Please do 
it for my sake. 3iCt him have another chauce.” 

Prahhakar llioiiglit for a moment. Then he 
said, “1 think it would he very risky, Mr. Vina- 
j'ak l\oa. You admit that ho is too old. ^Vell, 
then, what else is there to do hut to retire him? 
This is not private service in which personal 
considerations ini”ht he permissible. The last 
time he forgot to close the gji.te tlujre was for- 
tunatelv no traffic over the crossing. What 
if the next time there should be ? Then both 
you and I would bo responsible, and we might 
come in for a share of trouble. Xo, f am afraid 
he will have to go.” 

Vinayak Piao saw the force of the Traffic 
Inspector’s argument, still he could not help 
pleading for him again, for though only a gate- 
keeper he had somehow endeared himself to the 
Station Master. It could not have been other- 
wise. Daily contact between the highest and 
the lowest cannot fail to engender affection and 
intimacy in both, if the highest has any huma- 
nity in him, and in this case Vinayak Rao, in 
relation to the gate-keeper, was by no means one 
of the gods. But he knew that argument would 
not save the gate-keeper. His only chance now 
lay in making a personal appeal to the Traffic 
Inspector, though he did not see much hope, in 
that direction, either. Where he had failed the 
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poor sate-keeper was not likely to succeed. Still. 

he might. And anyway, he would hare the 
satisfaetion that be had done all he could 
for the old man. So he requested the Traffic 
InsT:ector at least to see the gate-keeper. 


When the old man appeared he bowed very 
low and stood with folded hands. He wore 
the usual blue railway uniform, soiled with 
much wear, and a turban that was only loosely 
tied round his head. His hands, though thin 
and rough, had still some suppleness in them. 
But his face was dry and thin and wrinkled. 
He looked from the Station Master to the 
Traffic Inspector. For a moment there was 
complete silence. Then the Traffic Inspector 
asked him if his name was Badrinath. The 
gate-keeper said. Yes sir.” 

" You are an old man now." said the 
Traffic Inspector. " You have spent many 
years in the railway service. Why don’t you 
retire now and rest '? 


■■ Yes Sahib, my hair has turned grey in 
Sirhar b" semee. ' said the old man, thinking 
he about to be offered a reward in recogni- 
tion of it. 

Traffic Inspector on his side imas'ined 
the old man ivas agreeable, so he said. 



“ Very well, then, you may sec the Station 
Master this evening for the sefctleinoiit of your 
flues. You arc discliargcd from tomorrow.” 

If the roof had fallen on him, the old man 
would not have shown greater astonishment. 
Ho could liardly believe his cars. Suddenly 
he rciuombcrcd his last, and only, neglect of 
duty, and understood why he was being dis- 
charged. 

” 1 implore you, Sahib^"' he said, ‘‘ have 
pity on me. J have no one to look after me. 
I promise....” 

Tlie Traffic Inspector was visibly moved 
by the tears in the old man’s eye.s, and Vina- 
yak Rao turned his face away. 

Have you no distant relation to whom 
you m,ay go for food and shelter the Traffic 
Inspector asked. 

“ No sir, I have no one. The trees and 
plants that I tend in the hut-enolosure are my 
only children and support. Please do not 
drive me out ! I. have not long to live.” 

“Badrinath," the Traffic Inspector said 
kindly, “ you do not understand. The railway 
company cannot possibly consicler these 
things. I feel sorry for you, we all do. But 
it would be taking a serious risk to retain you. 
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Sowever, yo\i may go now. ^We shall think 
it over.” 

After the gate-keeper had gone, the two 
officials conferred together. Both realised that 
sentiment, however noble in itself, was out o 
place ]aere. So, much against their will uhey 
decided to dispense with Badrinath. 

That evening the old man waited anxiously 
for the arrival of Vinayak Eao. The suspense 
of many hours had been unbearable and made 
him feel older by many years. When at last 
the Station Master appeared the gate-keeper 
"asked if there was any hope for him. Yinayak 
Eao only shook his head as he stood with his 
hands resting on the silver knob of his walking- 
stick. Badrinath’s heart sank within him. 
With an effort he said, “Then I have to leave 
this place tomorrow ?” 

“Yes, I am afraid so.” So saying, Yinayak 
Eao fell at the old man’s feet. 

“Eao Saliibl Itao Sahib !” cried out the old 
man, “what are you doing ? Touching the 
feet of a poor man !” He had tried to move 
back. 

"S inayak Eao rose and said, “Eota, you are 
old enough to be my father. You are a good 
man, it doesn't matter if you are poor.” Then 
taking hold of kis wrist he added, “iSTow listen 
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Kaha, you will come and live with me from 
tomorrow, and look upon me as your son.” 

Placing his free band on Vinayak Rao’s 
shoulder the old man said, “You have a large 
heart Bao SaJiib, and I am grateful to you for 
your kindne.'^s, but I shall live and die in 
this spot.” 

“Jjut how ?” asked Vinayak Rao in surprise. 

**I don’t know,” replied the old man dogged- 
ly, '‘but I must. I could never leave it. And 
now will you do me one favour ? Take these 
kitlenrs with you and look after them.” 

“I’ll take the kittens but you will have to 
come too,” Vinayak Bao insisted. “You are 
not too well and do not know what you are 
saying. How can 3’ou continue to live here 
when the place will be occupied by the new 
gate-keeper ? They will not let j’^ou. Can’t 
J-ou understand ?” 

“Oh, but how can I leave this place ?” said 
the old man brokenly. “The place may not 
belong to me, but I belong here, I have my 
roots in this soil, I am like one of these trees- 
that I have planted. It’s my HOME ! I have- 
no other.” 

“Yes, 3'6 u have, you have,” Vinayak Rao 
said tenderl5^ ' Have mj’' daily visits here 
meant nothing to you ? Yo< ; ' ..hmenfe 
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tliero hcforo him, to milk tbo goat. She stood 
knocking at the door and was calling, “Grandpa! 
gel u)i grandpa I it is time to milk the goat. 
And 1 have brought the ground wheat.” But 
the door was not latclicd from inside. 'J'he 
two pushed it open and entered. The gate- 
l;ee])cr lay stretched on his charpai^^ in perfect 
peace. The child shook him by his shoulder, 
his for(?arm lay over the covering. She 
imagined that he was as usual protending 
J^lcep, and would suddenly s])ring up and say 
playfully, “Wait till I catch you !” 

Vinayak Bao had a sudden misgiving. He 
felt the old man’s pulse, and laid the arm 
slowh' back on the bed. He told Shanta her 
grandpa would not wake up again. He had 
died in his sleep. Shanta cried her little heart 
out. 

Death had been merciful. 


n. coi. 





Sarla puckered her i^retty little nose and 
stretched her arms in a long }*awn. It ^vas 
early dawn, and opening her left eye she saxv 
through the barred window a patch of deep 
violet and azure sky. Slowly the other eye 
opened itself, another yawn followed — and 
Sarla was wide awake. Five minutes later she 
was standing on the roof of the house gazing 
at the sky — now a patch of pink and blue 
fleecy clouds. Slowly the colours diffused and 
spread themselves ; a tinge of gold crept in and 
soared higher and higher — until the whole 
eastern horizon was a glorious mass of shim-; 
mering gold and silver. She compared the 
golden sk}' with the golden voice of the BhaXfat 
who had sung in the Temple the previous 
evening. How he had thrilled her ! She 
hadn’t been able to see his face (the woman 
in front of her had been pushing her too much, 
and how she had pulled Sarla's saree^ over her 
face just because a booby was gaping at her !), 
only his round tanned neck, closely cropped 

Hindu religions singer. 1. The traditional One-piece dress of 
Indian women, graceinlly draped round the body, the onter end of 
which covers the head. 
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Nviivv brown h*.^ir, and a long fair artistic hand 
that played softly on a siiar^. His deep melodi- 
ous voice had risen slowly* and steadily amid 
the general hum of the congregation. The 
simple country-men had stopped mumbling, 
the women their chatting and the children 
their crying — not a soul had stirred. There 
was magic in his voice, it had soared higher and 
higher — until Sarla'.s whole body had thrilled 
to it I She smiled, and inhaled the fresh 
Country morning hrec/.c. Would he sing again 
to-night ? She must certainly sec his face : a 
voice so sweet and a h.and so fair and artistic 
laust naturally possess an interesting face ! 
Saiia throw her head back and laughed when 
the sunshine got into her eyes. She was stand- 
ing on the top step of the rickety ladder, her 
^ight hand holding gracefully the skirts of her 
saree while her left hand patted and smoothed 
her shining curls. How the ignorant women 
at the Temple had laughed at her bobbed hair 1 
A. smile hovered and plaj^ed round Sarla’s lips 
as she recalled some of their remarks : — 

“Oh ! look ! a inundumH” 

“ lihabJd* ! Bhabhi I Look at that woman !; 
She hasn’t got a pigtail 1” 

2. The most favourite stringed musical instrument of India,. 
Jlayed with a steel plectrum. 3. Sindhi corruption of "Madam". 

Literally, a brother’s wife ; in Sind loosely meaning mother. 
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“Tiki, don’t you know it’s a man dressed 
like a woman ?” 


“But why ?” 


Hark ! Hush ! What was that ? The soft 
hair on Sarla’s arms stood up on end and an 
electric current rushed down her spine. The 
■voice ! That same deep, melodious, gloriously 
magical voice ! It rose and fell, and rising 
again filled the whole atmosphere. Sarla let 
go of her saree and turned abruptly back 
only to stop dead again. Silence ; no noise 
except the chirping and twittering of birds 
waking their mates from slumber. Was she 
dreaming ? Was last night’s song haunting 
her, making her believe what wasn’t there ? 
No. It couldn’t be that. The echo was still 
there— it sounded in her ears, head, heart ! 


Five minutes later Sarla was running to- 
wards the river, looking left and right, peeping 
here and there, searching for the owner of that 
voice. Her brain was on fire, while her face, 
neck and arms were flushed with warm blood 
ooursingm her veins. Where'.was he? She must 

somewhere by the river.... 
pain escaped her as she tripped 
her\^ ° down and nursed 

Zv oTv Why 1 She was wearing 

would lu her saner moments Sarla 

but now she only 
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looked up wifeli a /rown on her beautiful 
forehead. Something floated on the air — a 
tinkle-tinkle of silver strings on a golden harp 
played by an angel’s hand ! The frown on 
Sarla’s face vanished, she forgot her 2)ain, 
forgot her sliiiper, and like a being under a spell 
walked forward. 

The man by the river leaned his head 
against a tree and closed his eyes. He still 
carried some signs of his boyhood, a playful 
smile over his somewhat thin lips and a funny 
pucker between his eye-brows. His long lean 
bod}' curled up gracefully, he held that fdtar 
whose music mingled harmoniously with the 
music of the Universe : the sad sweet sighing 
of trees, the gentle murmer of leaves and the 
everlasting splish-splash of water. He sighed 
and in that sigh all his worries passed 
away in the dream of things. He was content: 
he was happy : he was away from the sorrows 
and heart-breaking disappointments of the 
world. A vision of a beautiful baby-like face 
of a woman came before his mind ; a pang shot 
through his breast — the music came to an 
abrupt end — he opened his eyes. 

Their eye met. Two black womanly soulful 
eyes and a pair of light brown eyes with yellow 
specks in them — clear, steadfast and honest. 
Sarla stood there hypnotised, a pretty picture 
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with dishevelled hair, soiled dress and bare foot. 
“Please don’t stop,” she whispered Icneeling 
down, “you sing so 1” 

A flicker, and her eyelids di'opped down and 
hid the shy modesty of girlhood that had 
suddenly sprung up. Was she mad ? Why 
was she sitting before a man whom she had 
never talked to, whom she had never seen until 
now ? She even did not know his name— all 
the women at the temple called him JBhagat. 
What would her aunt say ? What would her 
father think of her ? She must go away 

“Who are you ?” 

Sarla looked up and instantlv a rush of red 
filled her whole face. What beautiful eyes 
he had 1 


“I..,.” She was surprised at her little piping 

lam Bn Bahadxi^ Bulohand’s daughter, 
' have ’ - - o > 


voice. 
Sarla. I 


fi come here with my aunt to 

attend the annual fair I tbinL- •> i 
gre^r husky. 

“What do you want ?” 

'• ^ SOvernment title. 
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sp.'irklecl with anger. Sarla sat up astonished. 
TVas she dreaming or was he mad? What had 
she done to cause so much anger in him? Then 
tlie sparkle of anger changed its hue ; the 
j)ucker vanished ,Jthe lurking smile reappeared; 

the long slim fingers moved and Bliagat 

w«as singing — singing with his whole soul in his 
voice! And Sarla sat there swaying, ej^’es half 
shut, an ethereal smile on her dreamy face. 

^ * 

“Sarla, hurry up !” 

No answer. 

“What is the matter with you to-day ? You 
have been behaving very strangely since this 
morning,” 

“Yes, dadi ^ !” Sarla stood gazing at herself 
in the mirror. 

I 

“Oh, do huiTy up I It’s past six o’clock 
and we won’t get any place in the Temple — 
leave alone a nice one. Bhagat is singing to- 
night, you know ” 

A flush slowly mounted on Sarla’s cheeks, 
temples, ears. 

“ And do please cover your head well...:.” 

Slowly the flush disappeared leaving her 
pale and trembling. 


6. Aunt, 
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“....The women there have been asking - 

^W^hat’s the matter, Sarla ! Aren’t vou feeling 
well ? Why 1 You are cold, child 1” 


is o dadi^ I am all right.” Sarla turned away^ 
gentlj pushing her aunt’s hand from her face. 
I suppose it’s the heat — but it’s getting cooler 
now. Let’s go. — I am read}*.” 


The house where they were putting up was 
about a quarter of a mile away from the Temple.. 
Ibrongs of men, women and children were- 
hurrying forth, chatting, laughing and cutting 
jotes. The sun had not yet gone down and 

ani/ kormon was flushed deep with red, 
gold and crimson. Sarla looked up-a soft 

^®ep flush 

rLlld she 

Bhaaat that morning. 

retTLtJ, ! Why had he 

e“e “he niaH . I’**?- di4a’t 

sureir make b^adcasting — ^he would 

beeomin- his" 

sadness fn the been 

flickered about ^ sadness that 

in? e?es. Y. and smil- 

beinnd the ourt’aiu ^“LooWh something 

How late we are' q there’s your Uncle. 

where are you going? 

' Disciple.^ ° 
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Keep your slippers here®. I nearly lost mine 
.yesterday and they are brand new ” 

Sarla stood there helplessl.y clutching her 
■'iarre. Evcrvbod}’’ was pushing her — a rustic 
.youth passed by brushing her arm caressingly, 
but she did not even trouble to look at him. A 
volunteei — her cusion — came to her and offered 
to find a nice place for her. The court-yard 
of the Temple was roped in the middle separat- 
ing the women’s side from the men’s. She 
wanted to sit near the now emjjty dais, to be 
near him, to see the expression in his mysteri- 
ous light brown eyes with the gleaming yellow 
specks, to be absorbed in his voice as it soapd 
higher and higher. She could die for him, 
she worshipped him, he was' her hero, her 
God ! 


A pretty sunburnt face looked up, smiled 
at Sarla and beckoned to her. She was her 
new friend — a recently married country girl 
with black shining hair dressed behind the 
ears, a heavy nose-ring in her delicate nostril 
and plentj'^ of gold jewellery on her neck, arms 
and ears. Sarla smiled back, and with a heait 
leaping with joy picked her way between 
shrivelled old hags and fat prosperous women, 
laughing children and crying babies. Twilight 
deepened, stars came out ■ and lights were 


8 Indians attending religious 
and put on their head-dress — exactly contra to We 
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iDrouglitin. A Inish fell. There was a throb in 

Sarla’s yonthful heart and a gleam of anticipa- 
tion in her dark eyes. Slowly the dais became 
full with bald headed sadImsP in saffron-coloured 
clothes, long-bearded grave-faced Pawns’® and 
heavy turbaned young boys with gold rings 
in their ears. Sarla fidgeted. Where was 
Bhagat7 Why was he so late? Wasn't he 
coming ? She turned to speak to her neigh- 
bour but a woman behind nudged her and 
hissed in her ear not to speak. Two strong 
brawny hands flew over a pair of iahlas^', a 
thin lean finger went swiftly up and down a 
string of dilrula^^, mouths opened — and the 
singing started. Sarla fidgeted again. Where 
was be ? Why didn’t he come ? Was he ill ? 
Had she frightened him ? From the dejiths 
of her throat a big lump rose and choked her. 
She bad meant no harm ; she loved him only 
as a young disciple loves his Giiru^^-, worship- 
ed him only as a devoted heart worships at a 
shrine. Somebody in front suddenly asked, 
“Where is Bhagat?" Another repeated the 
question, a third, a fourth, it went from mouth 
to mouth until the whole temple echoed and 
re-echoed with Bhagat ! Bhagat !! BhagatWX 
A gen tleman got up and waving his arms 

^ 9. Ascetics. 10. Sikh priests. 11. Two small drums which keep 
times in Indian music. 12. Popular stringed musical instrument 
palyed with a bow. 13 . Spiritual guide. 
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silenced the crowd. He made a speech but 
Sarla onl}* heard the first sentence : ^'Bliagatji 
has been suddenlj^ called away ” 

A rush of hot tears smarted her eyes and 
a shooting pain tore her poor heart asunder. 
She had frightened him ! She had made him 
run awa}' ! She was the cause of his going 
away so suddenly ! Her head dropped down 

• and rested on her knees, encircled by her arms. 
She had a headache, a painful throbbing of the 
temples. One moment her whole being was 

• on fire and the next she felt she was freezing. 
She Avas the cause of his going away — She ! 

•She!! 

sj- sp ^ 

It was a beautiful star-lit night. A cool 
spring breeze blew gently. Sarla lay tossing 
■ on her bed as if the sheets were made of red 
hot coals. It was long jjast midnight. Every- 
body was sleeping soundly,, their snores 
mingling with the hooting of owls and the 

• chirping of night insects. FlingiPg aside her 

• coverlet she got up and came out in the yard. 
She always loved star-lit nights — bright little 

• twinkling stars. 

^^TwivMe twinlde little star, 

How I wonder xohat you are !” 

'Sarla hummed the tune of childhood days 

rand walked on. Her feet were bare - ’’ ,the" 

h ■ ■■ ' 
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grass was web with. dew. Ah 1 It was deli 
cions I 


“Up above the world so high, 

Lihe a diamond in the shy.” 

There was another pretty phrase about 
stars. What was it ? She had written the 
phrase as soon as the teacher had uttered it 

stars stars oh, yes : “Ye stars that are- 

the poetry of heaven 1” What a jewel of a 
phrase 1.... What was that? Was it Jack o’ 
Lantern ? Or a "^ill o’ the Wisp ? Why 
it was the silvery reflection of the stars on the- 
river I Was she dreaming ? How had she- 
come near the river ? 

Suddenly a pang shot through her breast ; 
this was -^ihe same spot where Bhagat had 
sung to her in the morning ! A tremor passed 
through her legs and she sat down. Her hand 
stole forward caressing the ground, and the tree 
where he had sat and where- he had rested his 
head — the place was etched in her memory,- 
she would never forget it. Something touched 
her fingers, it was a j)iece of paper hidden 
among the long blades of grass. With shaking 
hands she unfolded it, but the light was too- 
dim and her eyes too hazy. With the 
feet of a deer, and leaping like a hare, she was 
in her room lighting the lamp. 
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Vthcvetotho.ol’f J' 

picoc o' ^•,jbeta’“P,'' A viBinS'‘“^ 

[ore hci- . visible- Jba“ * ^igbt 

t"'' "■°' mWaoei O’" twefflhlei"" ^Iha” 

oolooi' aVl big ‘f’"'® loklei d°"'“.b' ho’>f a 

visittg- >^ 4 Blo«i/ ‘" foie, ho‘ * tall aod 

Bod eyo” O’"! tbe d»y '" l.ila 84°°“ vf ^lia'’®’"® , 

o?het 0^/; Bei heal 
.,.i^,d bapV® riAHe tea^s o gtea^y- -^11116 

and Qde .raainS ^d 

stooS- J* ,^disp®^ her “ 

aW-'^XaVS ^be io^o^.b^ha^^o^®' 

o’"^ rhet taoo- » f^to *0 




^lie ^^urg[ar 

I was sorry to read the obituary oi Deivan 
Baliadnr^ J. H. lyanger, C. I. E., retired Assit- 
■ant Commissioner of Poliee, in this morning s 
paper. It was not long ago that his wife also 
died. Dewan Bahadur was a man who had won 
the respect both of the Government and the 
public. His only daughter Chandra is married 
to my friend Balram who is quite a wealth}^ 
man and has always seen to the comfort and 
happiness of his wife. 'Neverthless, D. B. 
lyanger’s mind was often troubled. Actually 
the thing that vexed him was much too trivial, 
but he lookd upon it as a discredit to his 
name and often spoke to his friends about it. 

“To think that I have in my life brought 
to book thousands of criminals — murderers, 
house-breakers and other offenders, and yet 
when an ordinary burglar enters my own 
bungalow I am not able to trace him! “It is 
"mortifying,” he would say and puff hard. He 
could never forget it. 

This is how it happened. 

Balram blew into my house one Saturday 
1 ■ A Government title. 
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inorning and said that he and I had been, 
invited to spend the week-end at Chandra’s. 

“Chandra’s?” I said. “What Chandra ?” 

“You mug ! haven’t I been telling yon. 
about lior for the last ten days ? Girl we saw 
»at the Exhibition some time back.” 

“Oh, that ? You had simply mentioned a 
girl and said liambha and Menaka weren’t a 
patch on her. Y^ou never said it was Chandra 
or — ” 

“\^’e^l, they have both consented,” Balram 
said, rubbing his hands in triumph. 

“Consented to what ?” * 

“Dunderhead 1 what should a girl consent 
to but marriage ?” He almost shouted 
the word. 

“Go on ! Tell that to your grand-mother,” 

“But I’m telling yotv. Believe it or not.” 
He walked away with a toss of the head. 

“But you said both had consented. Who’s 
the other one, and how can you marry both of 
them at once ?” 

Balram laughed ; I saw no occasion. 

“I’m marrying Chandra. I meant that, 
mother and daughter were both agreeable. 
Only the father—” He suddenly stopped. 
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“^Yell, Vm listening ” I said. 

‘‘Yoii don’t know what he s like. 

“So there's the rub ? I shouldn’t worry, 
-though. These matters are usually decided by 
the women.” 

“Wait till you hear who he is. J. H. lyanger. 
Assishrnt Commissioner of Police — Bcican 
^aliaditr 1 ” 

“Yuts 1 Commissioner of Police 1 Bahaiinr 
•outside and dung-hea.p at home. All men are 
like that.” 

^ ■ “You don’t know that blighter. He has a 
voice like thunder. I heard his chauffeur had 
taken the horn out of his car as being un- 
necessary, like the a.ppendix. Oh, all right, 
laugh I Think I’m joking, don’t you 

“My dear fellow, in that case all you have 
to do is to out-shout him and steal his 
thunder.’’ 

“D’you know how he got the title of Dewtm 
Bahadur ? A chap went to him for a gun- 
license and out of ignorance placed a 
ten-rupee note on the table before him as 
license-fee. instead of making payment to the 
clerk. What s this ? lyanger boomed out. 
The fellow was scared out of his skin and 

“ L-tcraUy. a brare cersor:- 



•confessed that it was a counterfeit note ! See 
.Simpl}' by roaring he pitched upon a gang of 
•counterfeiters,” 

“But you aren’t one of the gang, so why 
worry ?” 

“I haven’t told you all,” Balram said. “I 
hear his home is run with as much authority 
and red-tapism as his office. Like Gr.O.V, he 
issuc.s fiats for his family every four hours, and 
these are delivered to his wife, cook or 
as t])o case may be, by a special constable.” 

“Well, you have my blessings. May you 
learn to obey his orders like them. Shall I go 
and place a coconut before god Ganesh^ ?” 

“You will do nothing of the sort; you will 
just accompany me,” he said. 

“Accompany you ? Where ?” 

“To his bungalow.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because we’ve been invited. It’s been 
arranged by the mother. The old man wants 
to know what I’m like. We have to play 
tennis with him this evening.” 

“I see. He wants to see how strong you are. 
Like a horse-dealer. But how do I come in?” 

3. Government orders. 4. Gardener. 5. The Hindu Elephant- 
god worshipped with coconuts and rice for offerings. 
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“Haveu’t I told you ? I’m not going alone.. 
I’ve arranged that I would bring along a. 
friend. Look at this.” 

It was the letter of invitation. Nicely 
worded and all that. 

“Come on, he a sport and see me through- 
this,” he said. 

We got there at five on the dot and were- 
heartily received. 

“I am glad you young fellows are punctual,” 
lyanger said. “I have always maintained that 
small things are pointers to character. How 
can our people rule themselves when they have 
no sense of time ?” 

Mrs. lyanger was very cordial too. She 
seemed quite meek. Nevertheless when I saw 
the two together I could not help thinking of 
the lion and the lion-tamer I had seen in a 
circus. As for Chandra, she was tall and 
graceful like a coconut-palm and pretty as a 
picture. 

At five-thirty sharp we started playing 
tennis on lyanger’s private court. Balram 
and I playedfopposite lyanger and some fellow 
who was Inspector of Police. lyanger had 
hoped to defeat us easily but he soon found he 
was not playing against kids. I must admit 
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ho was a good 2)layer bub he was handicapped 
bj* his age. I made the old boy run as much 
as I could by placing and lobbing the ball, and 
his face soon showed red as a raw tomato, 
though more from irritation than exertion, I 
found however that Balram was either not in 
form or not jmtting forth his best effort. 
The game ran fairl}’’ level most of the time. 
We were seven-all in the third set, after 
having won the first and lost the second. It 
was getting .somewhat dark, so we agreed to 
play one more game and let it decide the 
match. yVQ all plaj’cd equally carefully except 
Balram. I urged and coaxed him. He said he 
was too tired. After thirty-all I scored a 
point off the Inspector by driving hard and 
deep to his left. The old boy glared as if 
be would eat me up. Bor the next point 
I poached at the net and sent a smashing 
cross-stroke to lyanger’s left, 

“ G-ame ! ” I shouted. 

• The old by frowned and visibly gasped. 

“ That was out, you ass,” Balram said, 

“ Was it out ? ” lyanger asked. “I thought 
it kissed the line.” 

“ Not at all. Sir. It was miles out. I saw 
it distinctly.” ' 

The old boy’s face relaxed and we resumed 
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at deuce. The next two points were lost bj* 
Balram; I was furious. 


“ Very enjoyable game,” said lyanger in a 
throaty Yoice. “ You must be thirsty. I’ll 
go in and send you some sweet drinks.” 

We were soon shown into our rooms as 
we were to have a bath and change. Balram 
dashed in trying to avoid me but I tugged at 
his sleeve. 


“ Look here,”. I said, “ trying to be clever, 
were you ? What the hell did you mean by 
handing over our match to your prospective 
father-in-law ? ” 

“ Sh sh 1 ” 

Then there came a voice like a fog-horn. 

^ot bad, not bad. He’ll be all right if he 
practises with me for some time.” 

A mild female voice followed but it was 
too low- to be understood. The first voice 
resumed. 

played a brilliant game, but 
^en the fellow can’t be a good student. He 

fnnf tennis. Damn 

fool, I should say.” 

thin. “3- aiinkMa was about to 

, J reoeption when 

a constable enterea and presented^ note. 
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“ B.O. 430 A,” I read. 

^ Wliat does that mean ? ” I asked the 
'Constable. 

“ That is Bungalow Order, Sir.” 

Hm ! let's sec what the order is. This 
looks like a programme.” 

7 p.m. to <8 p.m Guests will have a 

bath. 

8 p.m. to 8.-55 p.m The lady of the 

house and jBTm- 
Chandravati 
will entertain the 
guests in the 
guest room. 

Bahadior will 
look through the 
office files. 

8.50 p.m. Dinner gong. 

9. p.m Dinner will be 

served. 

Signed : J. H. I. 

Anticipating comments Balram kicked me 
in the shins. There was nothing for it to do 
but to sit and wonder in silence. We had 
brought a change of clothes with us so we de- 
cided to follow B.O. 436 A. Everything in that 
establishment seemed to be regulated by the 

0. Tcrin of respect applied to unmarried Hindu girls; ShvitHsU 
is applied to all women generally. 
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clock, fov on. the stroke o{ eight Chandra and 
her mother came into the room. After ^ve ha 
discussed the local cricket matches and the 
latest Indian films, Mrs. I\*anger said she ha _ 
things to supervise, would we excuse her. 
felt I ought to do a bunk too and leave the 
lovers together, but what excuse could I give • 
And could I contravene B. 0. 436 A? 
pose I went out and suddenh* met the old boy- 
Ah, I got it I 

“Tnil vou excuse me, vou two ? I must 
go and say my prayers. GatjafrP you know. 

‘'But whei'e will you do it ?” the girl asked. 
“Surely, not on the tennis court she added 
with a giggle, 

“Oh, 1*11 find a place in the garden, don’t 
worry.” 

"When I returned after some time Chandra 
informed us that her father always had dinner 
in the typically Madrasi fashion, in the dhot^ 
only, the upper part of the body quite bare. 
That was the “dress” prescribed for all gentle- 
men guests. The dinner would be served on 
the floor. So saying she left us to change 
again, as it was getting on for dinner time. 
When Balram took off his shirt I found he was 
w ith out his sacred t hread^ and drew his atten- 

A. Saastrit lorccla cf itvoca-ioa, to Ood. S. Indian x&en's 
lOiC'CtOth wrapped roans the lower part ol the body. 9, Coxistantly 
wort by orihodos Hindus as at enblea o£ high caste. 
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tion to it. He tliought it must have come off 
with the tennis shirt in the bath room and 
T\*cnt to look for it. It -wasn’t there. His 
tennis shirt wasn’t there, Nor the trousers. 
I had luckily removed my things. Enquiries 
revealed that it was a standing B.O. for the 
servants to remove all tennis clothes from the 
bath room for immediate washing. Balram 
"Was in a fix. If the old man saw him without 
his sacred thread he would be shocked. He 
was an orthodo.x Hindu. He would think 
Balram was an atheist or a heathen and 
worse than an untouchable. In fact he 
might have him thrown out of the bun- 
galow. Balram ’s fate now depended on an 
article that costs less than a pice, but where 
•could it be had at that time ? To have ex- 
plained its absence to lyanger by telling the 
truth would not have saved the situation, for 
even such negligence in regard to the sacred 
iihread would scandalize a man like lyanger. 
Besides, would he believe it ? Balram began 
to curse the man who invented the sacred 
thread. How foolish to attach ^o much impor- 
tance to a bit of thread ? 

■ “Don’t be a fool,” I said. “It is a matter 
•of form like many other matters of form. 
Every religion has its forms. 

“But why such a silly form ? A piece of 
thread round the body ! It looks absurd. 
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company. I m made tliafe way. Besides, I 
i’eally couldn’t bear to see Balram so hungry. 


Groping our way through the dark we 
reached the dining room. Hunger had sharp- 
ened Balram’s sense of smell and like a blood- 
hound he sniffed his way to the kitchen. On a 
oard in the wall he found the delicacies that 
had been on his brain and he fell to gobbling 
em. He crunched the crisp paTcwans with 
such gusto and so noisily that I was afraid it 
might wake up the old boy. 


This is where the trouble began. If Balram 
nad acted sensibly and not taken long it would 

thot started at all. I kept telling him 
that he should hurry up but he took no notice. 
1 was feeling sleepy and decided to have forty 

doS’olr^-M^ ^ 

some i-PP 3- jerk of the head and tipped 

cZer n ntensils. Brass and 

deafening e 1-nietal, all came down with a 
nin^, crash ! I turned hot all over. 

in a ’hrd’'Xlper°’bttt'’C ^ 

cucumber. ^ ^ ^ 


J?^hat! aren’t you coming ?” I said. 

wered as he sZ^lowerT^^* ^ minute,” he ans- 
two or thvi ^ ““O'lthful. “There’s 
or three more to finish.” I ,vasn’t 
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going that far oven with a friend. To face the 
old boy like a tliicf was not like being in hell 
witli a friend, having a pleasant chat. It was 
putting friendship to too severe a test. I 
quickly boat a retreat hut I had hardly crossed 
one empty room when I saw the chowlddar^^ 
entering from the verandah. I ducked behind 
the open door and held myself in readiness to 
trip him as he entered. He went down with a 
bang, measuring his length against the floor. 
He niust have hurt himself for he cried with 
pain and tried to raise the house. I took a few 
steps towards our room and returned as if to find 
out what had happed. By this time Balram 
would seem to have finished his repast. He had 
entered from the opposite end and switched on 
the light with a sang froid that seemed to me 
criminal. 

“What’s the matter, chowkidar I heard 
him say. “Burglar ? which way did he go?” 

He was out like a shot through the 
verandha, chasing the thief. When he returned 
after a few minutes he was out of breath, and 
by that time Mr. and Mrs. lyanger and Chandra 
had all assembled in the kitchen. He reported 
that he had seen the burglar jump over the 
garden wall and disappear outside. A couple of 
constables were instantly set in pursuit. The 
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fo,ot that Balrain had daHhcfl out afljor the 
burglar iinprcusod tha old boy vary much. He 
tliuroped him loudly on the back in approba- 
tion. 

Early next morning, as we were enjoying 
the joke in our beds a constable entered. He 
MZamcrZ and presented apiece of paper. 

“B. 0. 430 B," it read. Lower down the 
order said, “At 10 a.m. the betrothal ocremony 
of Si^'b7iafjfj/avaU<'‘‘ Glumdriivabi will take place. 
The following persons will attend : — 

1. The lady of the liouse, 

2. Si^hhaf/i/avali Chandravati, 

3. ProhiV^ Bhathko})aoharaya, 

4. Ouests (list appended). 

Singnod : J. H. I.” 

Balram asK'ed the constable who would be 
sent to fetch the Prohil. 

“I have been .asked to do that, Sir,” 

“Then, would you....” he whispered some- 
thing into his ear and gave him some money, 
“Ami don’t forget it,” he added, 

“No, Sir, I'll bring two instead of one,” 

He Hnlamed and went out. 

“Wiiat was that you ordered ?” [ asked. 
“And why this secrecy?” 

“01i,...f5r, only a sacred tliread, you know." 

IX. I’ortunMe — ft form of blit'.sinj'- 13. I'rlMt. 
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It was evening, and the sun before setting 
had disappeared behind ink-black clouds. 
Darkness had descended all too soon. From 
the hills of Gagret a few iron chimneys had 
begun to send out whiffs of smoke, when 
Shankar reached the place, sick with fatigue. 

. He went straight to the bazar^ to find some- 
ting to eat. Having refreshed himself some- 
what, he set about in search of shelter. The 
number of pilgrims was countless and there 
was not an inch of space in the two dharamsa- 
las^. Several pilgrims, on that account, had 
pitched themselves and their luggage out in 
the open spaces, improvising fire-places with 
rough stone and brick. A. sharp cold breeze 
had begun to blow in which the many lighted 
fires seemed to shiver and burn. The wind 
soughed through the dark pines in the valley 
below. 

Shankar looked helplessly around. He 
shivered and looked at his clothes; Leaving 
the bazar he staggered down into the valley 

1. Market-place. 2. Charitable rest-houses run by philanthro- 
phists ail over India. 





■^rLere he e&siiy totuid etelter for the night- in 
a email' school for the ehSdren of poor hillmen* 
A-dpining the school "^as a small dispensary-^ 
B 2 th had been started by a schoolmaster vrho 
T'-,£ “ ' 



Shanhac'^dthablanketand a t:t:ree- to sleep on. 


Shankar lay dorm dog-tired but conid not 
sleep r either from tmderreeding or because of 
change of place. He got np. thre'^ the blanket 
ronnd Ms shoulders and sat np on the vrindovr- 
ledge. His past iite c-anie back to him. 


He rhonght or his nndergradaate days in 
the Punjab ^hen he had begnn to feel an aver- 
sion for -croman and wealth. This may have 
been dne to his poverty and the hardships he 
had to endnre in order to acquire eineation. 
and the strikmg contrast in material well- 
being which his sensitive nature felt between 
himself and many of his fellow-students. His 
parents had died when he was still a child. 
His elder brother earned a salary of Es. 20 - a 
month and could with difficulty maintain a 
wife and four chii-iren on that mesigre amount. 
In the circumstances he could not possibly 
have paid for Shankar's education, nor did 
Shankar himself wish to throw an additional 


cat=p-t- 



burden on his brother. Therefore "when he 
heard that education was cheap in the Punjab- 
he managed to collect enough money to pay 
his' fare, and left his home in Pihar and 
journeyed to the land of five rivers, to study 
for the Master’s degree in Sanskrit. 

He had a passion for learning and did not. 
wish like his brother to sell himself for the 
paltry sum of fifteen or twenty rupees a- 
month. But though the tuition fees in the 
college were not high he needed money for 
books, money for food, money for clothes. He 
had to struggle hard, living in dharamsalas, 
going without many a meal, and shivering 
through the winters for lack of warm clothes. 
By the time he secured the Bachelor’s degree 
he got sick of life and wanted to renounce it, 
hardship being a good soil for nourishing the 
seeds of vairagya*. 

The entire valley was wrapped in a thick 
cloak :ot darkness. A stray light twinkled 
now and again from the surrounding huts. 
He had wandered so long, he reflected ; would 
the wandering, physical and spiritual, ever 
end ? He did not feel as if he had taken a single 
step towards his destination 

A.fter passing the degree examination he 
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happened to read “ Woman and Wealth " by 
S-wami Eamakrishna Paramahansa* and it 
changed his outlook. He had wanted to secure 
the ^raster's degree and become a professor in 
a college and so rise in the social scale. But 
now he realised that material comfort was not 
a thing to feel proud about or to be pursued 
as an end in itself. 

Outside on the humid air floated a million 
fireflies, the points of light switching on and 
off and shifting about crazily. He saw their 
mad dance, their vanity at possessing so much 
light. In that moment they symbolized for 
him the vanity of aU possession. For how 
insignificant, he thought, was their light, 
when the stars appeared. And when the moon 
rose up where was the light of the stars ? And 
how pale and ashamed the moon looked in the 
morning-light • Was not pride of place and 
wealth subject to the same humiliating limita- 
tion ? Even if one had a million, one was not 
happy because another had two million. 
W ealth was never known to bring peace of 
mind or happiness. 

And woman ? — When he was at college 
the girl-students seldom looked at him because 
he was poor, ill-clad and ill-fed. He often felt 

5. The great Indian saint and philosopher of the 19th ceatnrr. 
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piqued by their indifference and resolved to 
show them ” when he became a professor 
-and married a well-educated and good-looking 
wife. It was provoking to see many a duffer 
•carry off a prize-girl simply because he had 
money. He often saw beauty and the beast 
.joined together for no other reason than 
that the beast had a “ background ”, and 
felt personally insulted. But then he read 
that woman was the source of all human 
troubles. She deprived man of his freedom, 
increased his wants and made him an economic 
slave. He decided to remain free always and 
keep away from her. 

Shankar pulled the blanket over his face 
•and half lay down on the window ledge. From 
the bazar above came the sounds of carriage 
wheels. Many pilgrims who Avanted to arrive 
at their destination early in the morning, bad 
undertaken night travel. Where was his des- 
tination, he asked himself? He had not got 
anywhere. He had neither acquired the high- 
est university degree nor achieved freedom 
from worldly cares. He had found it difficult 
to conquer his mind. Instead of becoming a 
vairagi he • had become a schoolmaster in a 
newly started school, but the school had elo.sed 
down within a year because its chief donor 
had been ruined by speculation. 
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Shankar got back his freedom, but he could 
neither earn a living nor proceed "with his 
education. And renunciation was not such an 
easy affair. It required study and stern dis- 
cipline. He decided to return to Bihar, seek 
out a G-uru^ and spend the rest of his life in 
his service. But he had heard of the famous 
religious Fair of Ghantapuran in the Shivalak 
hills and decided to visit it before returning. 

The Fair takes place in October, but pre- 
parations for it are inade a good deal in 
advance. luany religious societies and service 
groups begin to function with great zeal. 
Proc-essions and singing parties are organised 
in neighbouring towns which proceed solemnly 
to Ghantapuran, reaching their destination by 
stages. 

Shankar had been to the Fair and was 
returning. He had walked all the way from 
Hoshiarpur and was returning on foot. His 
feet were blistered, his legs stiff, and his mind 
was restless. 

He sat up again and looked out into the dark 
night. In the distance he saw a long line of 
lights — lights from the lanterns swinging below 
the bullock carts creeping over the road. 


o Literallr. o=e who fcoows the war; he=ct. spiritnar-so-de. 
without whor: p;o:is Icdiaiis e*e=: salvatiod inpossible. 
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Turning round the bends they appeared and 
disappeared alternately. The sound of wheels 
grating on the road seemed to come from an- 
other world. 

“Not asleep yet ?” queried the voice of his 
host as he saw Shankar’s form in the window^ 
against the dim light of the room. He was 
returning from a round of the school after 
seeing to the comfort of pilgrims who had 
found shelter in it. Shankar was startled, but 
there was deep sympathy in the speaker’s 
tone and he said, “ No, Sir, I don’t sleep 
easily.” The schoolmaster came in and sat 
on the tZttrree-covered floor. Shankar climbed 
down and took his seat by his side. 

The two fell to talking. The schoolmaster’s 
manner bespoke such uprightness and since- 
rity, his voice had such tender compassion in 
it that Shankar had soon told him the stoiy of 
his life, his struggle and failure. 

“Do not be disheartened,” the schoolmaster 
said. “What is life without hard experience ? 
Your experience is your wealth, its severities 
will make you strong and hard. You will learn 
to defy all misfortune. Think how much that 
means !” 

Shankar listened in silence. 

“Experience is often, bitter but it has its 
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advantages. It makes one steadfast alike in 
joy and sorrow and so brings release from the 
bonds of desire, which is so necessary for the 
soul’s salvation.” 

The , schoolmastr’s words acted like balm 
on Shankar’s bruised spirit. 

“There is no rest and peace in any material 
object,” he continued. “All is hollow and there- 
fore unsatisfying. Enduring peace can only 
be found in self-realisation. This world is 
like a quagmire which tries to drag down the 
human soul. One has to make a tremendous 
effort to pull oneself out of it by the relinquish- 
ment of all desires.” 

Shankar felt a little uncertain. “The bonds 
of desire can only be out by the sword of 
renunciation,” he said. “If every human 
being tried to renounce the world — ” 

“I did not say ‘renounce’. One can live in 
the world and yet be out of it like the lotus 
flower growing in and yet keeping out of 
water.” 

“But ....” Shankar could not find words 
for what he wanted to say. 

“Perhaps you wish to say that self-conquest 
s difficu It. It is. But it can be achieved, 
and once it is achieved, the soul becomes 
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'hard as a stone which the storms of the world 
cannot wear away. The nails of human desire 
•can no longer penetrate it.” 

Shankar could not sleep for a long time. 
The schoolmaster’s words kept ringing in his 
•ears. When at last he fell asleep, he dreamt 
that he had become like the schoolmaster. His 
renunciation had been achieved. He slept on 
the ground, ate whatever came his way, had 
no desires and was at peace. He saw himself 
going about with a small bag of medicines for 
the poor, and educating their children. Then 
he found himself in gaol for national work 
where he received several stripes without 
squirming, his mind perfectly serene. He had 
become “hard as a stone which the storms of 
the world cannot wear away”. But finally, to 
his great surprise, he saw that he really was 
transformed into a stone which went hurtling 
-down a precipice with terrific speed towards 
the tempestuos waves of the sea below. 

He woke up before the stone [could dash 
into the waves, his heart beating violently. 
He felt hot all over and there were beads of 
perspiration on his forehead. He was puzzled 
by this part of the dream. Turning into a 
real stone and dashing towards the waves 1 
Was it a kind of warning ? What meaning 
could it possibly have ? It was too fantastic 
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to have anv, another man might have decided. 
But Shankar could not dismiss it from his 
mind. He knew it had a meaning. Why did 
he wake up before plunging into the sea and 
not after ? Clearly it was a portent, though 
of what, he could not tell for the present. 

Outside, the sough of the wind blowing 
through the pine needles had sharpened into 
a moaning whistle. 

3 . 

BliahhV was the schoolmaster’s wife. She 
became hliahJii to shankar and the schoolmaster 
dada^. He had decided to live with them, 
feeling that he had found his guru. The 
schoolmaster had no objection. 

Shankar learnt many things about him 
from JBJiabhi. He was from a well-to-do family 
and could have entered government service, 
but after putting in a year at the Sledical 
College he decided to dedicate his life to the 
service of the country. His father remonstrated 
with him but Din Dayal was adamant. He 
went and joined Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram^ to 
acquire discipline, after which he rendered 
public service in many capacities. Soon his 
father died, leaving him some money which he 

7. Brother’s wife. S. Litcrallv, elder brother , loosely, father. 

9. A retreat for splrimal aavaacsrteat. 
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put in the bank. He put his two children in a 
hoarding-house and came and lived in G-agret 
where he opened a charitable school and dis- 
pensary for the poor. 

“He wanted to leave me behind,” Bliahhi 
said to Shankar one day, “but I insisted on 
accompanying him.” 

Shankar never saw her looking cheerful. 
•"She never laughed, and he learnt that her 
heart was weak. She was constantly complain- 
ing of headache and often fainted. Shankar 
seemed to detect a fire and a thirst in her eyes 
-and felt compassion for her. 

It was not often he looked into her eyes. 
The schoolmaster had told him that the best 
way to save oneself from woman was to look 
;at her feet, never up into her face or at any 
•other part of her body, and to regard every 
woman as one’s mother. Shankar therefore 
tried to engender special reverence in himself 
for Bhahlii by looking upon her as mother of 
the whole world. Whenever her image passed 
before his mind he instinctively bowed at her 
•feet. Constant practice of this kind gave him 
strength and he felt at peace. Still,. there were 
moments when he was , shaken out of 
placidity. 



JB7:aoJii vr&z bakisg^ cJi'zpa.tn-' in the Mtcncii. 
where Shsnksr safe eafeins: them. 


‘‘I have shared this drv and tasteless food 
with niv husband so long now that it has upset 
mv stomach. I can't digest it.'* It 
. general! V at these moments that she spoke to 
Shankar about the schoolmaster or herself. 
She had known comfort in her parents' home. 
She was their only daughter. Her father was 
an Engineer. With tears in her eyes she 
told hTTn how her uncle had defrauded hen 
widowed mother, ieaving mother and daughter 
penniless. That was the time she started 
having hysteric fits. 


Shankar looked up and saw B/^ah7it drying 
her eyes with a comer of her sari, and he 
felt a tender wave of sympathy surge up in 
him. 

On another occasion she told him che was 
not dull and uniively in her childhood. Quite 
the reverse, in fact. She was so gay and 
laughed so loudly chat her mother would scold 
her and say. *' Tour parents-in-Iaw will think 
your laughter unseemly, child. They will 
send you back." She did not know then that 
in her husband's home the fountain of her' 
gaiety would dry up comnletely. 
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Shankar could not help looking up at her in 
sympathy. He found her looking at him, so 
that, their eyes met, and he lowered his 
instantly. 

BhabJii had no enthusiasm for her hus- 
band’s ideals. “Inviting hardships unnecessa- 
rily,” she remarked. “ What does he get out of 
them ? ” She told him how he had once in- 
volved himself in a scandal before coming to 
Gagret. An orphan girl living in their neigh- 
bourhood was being given in marriage to an 
old man by her uncle, because a young man 
would have demanded a dowry. To sate 
herself from this outrage she escaped from 
her uncle’s home and sought refuge with Din 
Dayal. Din Dayal came to her rescue, refused 
to hand over the girl, and gave her education 
so that she might be able to look after herself. 
The neighbours made up all sorts of tales and 
blackened his character. 

“ Which was quite absurd, however,’* 
BTidbhi declared. “ For how can a man go 
astray when he treats his own wife like a sister 
after their second child ? ” 

Their second child was eight j'-ears old. 

•«- « «• «• ' . 

Shankar stole a glance at Bhahhi as she 
stood putting buttons on his shirt. A delicate 
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shade of modesty was spread over her pale, 
sad face. Her features were exquisitely chi- 
selled. But her eyes seemed tired and droop- 
ing, her lips dry like leaves in the mid-day 
sun. Shankar was touched with pity and his 
heart ached. 

* * * * 

“Bra1i7nac1iarya^\” said the schoolmaster 
to Shankar the the next day, “ is necessary 
even for the married man after some time. 
Otherwise salvation is not possible. In fact, 
a husband must spend two or three da 5 's a 
week in solitude and meditation.” 

He himself practiced this discipline. Du- 
ring these periods Bhahlii was left unattended 
in her ailment. Shankar, however, could not 
see her neglected in her suffering. Once 
when she felt giddy he massaged her head 
with oil. But while massaging her temples, 
his hands came into contact with her delicate 
cheeks and his whole being was on fire. He 
left her abruptly, loathing himself. He decid- 
ed never again to massage her head. 

On another occasion, when the schoolmaster 
was away on his usual rounds, Bliahhi felt 
faint. Shankar was very much distressed and 
perplexed. It was evening and quite dark. 
Shankar had entered Bhahlii's room to look 

11. Celibacy. 
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■for matches in order to light the lamp. He 
heard her sobbing. 

'^BTiahhi \....Bliab}d i! ” he called. “What 
is the matter ?” 

She did not answer and broke into louder 
and heart-breaking sobs. She lay in her bed. 
JEe approached and asked what was ailing her. 

“My heart....oh, my heart is sinking,” she 
cried. 

Shankar’s hands and feet turned cold. He 
turned to the lamp but could not light it. His 
hands were shaking. He wasted a few matches 
before he could hold one to the wick. He went 
back to where Bliahhi lay. She was tossing 
her head restlessly on the pillow, her hand 
clutching her heart. Never before had he seen 
her suffer from such a severe attack. He 
remembered her husband administering Spirit 
Ammonia to her on similar occasions and 
rushed to the schoolmaster’s room for that 
medicine. He came back with the bottle and 
pouring out a spoonful offered it to her. She 
would not take it. It was too distasteful, she 
said. 

“Oh, but you must, Bhahhi. How will you 
recover otherwise ?” Still she refused it, and 
he threatened to force it down her throat. She 
• closed her mouth, clenching her teeth. He 
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tried to force the spoon into her month. 
Because of her resistance and his shaking 
hands, the medicine flowed down the sides of 
her month and trickling down her neck damp- 
ed her shirt above her breast. Shankar turned 
giddy, but steadying himself with an effort 
poured out another spoonful. JBhahlii tried to 
push birii away, but Shankar forced her' 
mouth open with another spoon and poured 
in the medicine. She coughed as it trickled 
down her throat, and cried again. 

“Ton -will be well as soon as it begins to 
act,” he said trying to comfort her. 

She complained of cramps in her finger- 
joints and put out her hands to be pressed. 
Shankar sat down on the edge of the bed and 
began to massage them. Small deheate hands, 
they felt so soft to the touch. He had never 
felt anything like it before. The sensation 
sent little stabs through his whole being. He 
felt dizzy -vrith an excrutiating pleasure. Blood 
had rushed into his head and he could feel the 
nerves in his temples swell out and throb 
audibly. eyes ached and he tired to close 
and press the ache out of them. Fortunately 
the schoolmaster arrived and relieved Shanker, 
and Shabhi gradualy fell asleep. 

Shankar did not sleep that night. He felt 
feverish and his mind was a raging whirlpool.. 
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Physical cravings were gnawing at his heart. 
He thought of the schoolmaster. How, oh, 
how was it possible to renounce at one stroke 
the maddening pleasure of the sense, to over- 
come the hunger of mind and body 1 

The next day he put this question to the 
schoolmaster in a general way. The school- 
master said, “Physical needs are exactly like 
other needs. The more they are indulged the 
less they are satisfied. Indulgence only feeds 
the flame of desire. Pour the water of non- 
attachment over it and you will be free and 
impervious like a stone. It will bring you 
peace. It is only a question of practice.” 

“Stone” and “peace” — the words engraved 
themselves on Shankar’s mind. He resolved 
that he would achieve that state. He would 
turn away from the allurement of the body 
which was nothing but a .bait for his destruc- 
tion. But then — Bhahhi ? 

4 . 

Shankar was in his room, sitting againt 
the wall on the floor and reading by the light 
of a lantern that hung from a nail above him. 
The schoolmaster had gone to visit a patient. 
Bhabhi had finished her work, and entering 
quietly came and sat on a chafai^'^ that lay on 


12. Wicker-work mattress. 
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the floor near him. Shankar continned to read. 
After a fe'w minntes Sliahlii ya^smed from 
fatigue, lay down on her back and closed her 
■eyes in sleep. 

Shankar’s heart thumped wildly in his breast. 
He looked at her through the comers of his 
■eyes. The edge of her sari had slipped down 
her head. Her neck was half open and he 
had a glimpse of the line that divided her 
breasts and disappeared under her shirt. 
Their rounded softness registered itself on 
his brain and he reeled. His heart which 
he had strived to harden into stone was being 
sawed by desire. He was terrified. 

Bhahhi started in her sleep, and Shankar 
sprang up and darted out of the room. He 
ran like a hunted animal. Bare-headed and 
bare-footed in that silent night when the moon 
shone but dimly, he fled, crossing many a hill 
and valley, his heart ftdl of dread — the dread 
of human love. 

Horning light revealed Shankar sitting on 
a boulder, miles and miles from the school- 
master’s house. His legs were covered with 
dust, his feet blistered and bleeding, and one 
of his toe-nails had been torn off. His eyes 
were heavy with sleep but he kept them open. 
He looked in the direction of the plains and saw 
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the ridges dwindling away in the distance and. 
appearing like serried land-waves from that 
height. The sides of many hills were striped. 
with silver — the silver of sparkling streams. He 
passed his hand over his face, pressed his 
eyes with his fingers and stretched his legs. 
His feet ached. 

As he streched his arms he saw that one 
of his hands had scraped up a small herb. 
There was a little soil clinging to the boulder, 
perhaps a seed had been blown on to it by the 
wind and it had sprouted in the rain. But the 
stone had not given in to its roots and the herb 
had withered. 



^^fie ^[ioro scope of <^atgen 

1 . 

My first glimpse, of Satyen Bose did not 
prepossess me in his favour. Imagine a tallish 
young man of nondescript appearance rather 
•austerely clothed, sporting on a close-cropped 
skull a rather prominent chaitan^, and trying 
to convince Jagadish Sen, of all people, that 
one could recover the geography of the an- 
nient world from the Yeda^\ Jagadish was 
the wag of the fifth year postgraduate English 
class, and his solemnity on that occasion made 
all the onlookers shake with suppressed mirth. 
Another of those earnest and foolish mofussil- 
ites I thought with the typical Calcutta man’s 
•contempt for the provincial. 

But Satyen’s academic record was brilliant. 
Even I, a medical student, knew enough to 
realize that he was no imbecile. Madhu Boy 
who had taken me to the English class on that 
day was something of an admirer of Satyen. 

A few days later Madhu brought Satyen 
to our hostel. I took them to my room and 
we had a long talk. Madhu introduced me as a 


1. Ceremonial tuft of hair. 2. Hindu Scriptures. 
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socialist who hated all old ideas and traditions 
that passed under the name of ‘Indian culture’. 
Satyen listened to me gravely, at first. Sud- 
'denly at a particularly vehement expression 
•of mine his whole face lighted up with a 
smile ! And such a smile !....Then and there 
I became his friend, although my uncompro- 
mising socialism and his exposition of Indian 
•culture often clashed in the corridors of the 
university buildings and in the parks and 
streets of Calcutta. 

Satyen came from a Jamidar^ family of 
JBarisal. His father, a rich landlord, was very 
scrupulous in the observance of the ‘ thirteen 
■ceremonials in twelve months^ \ And he was 
intensely interested in astrology. The mother 
* reminded one of Eavi Varma’s^ picture of 
Saraswati, the goddess of learning. There was 
•always a purity and dignity about her. Satyen 
was the only child of this rare couple. At the 
time when I met him he was twenty and had 
just passed his degree examination with a first 
in English and joined the fifth year class in 
Calcutta. 

I hated everything old and effete and mere- 
ly traditional those days, and Satyen was all 

3. Landlord. 4. A literal translation of a Bengali expression 
meaning, "all the ceremonials in the calendar." 5. Famous 
Indian painter of ISlh century. 
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traditional. He saw a wisdom behind every- 
thing Indian, and was hurt when one slighted 
it. To him the Indian ways of living and 
thinking were not merely perfect but holy, 
sacred, unquestionable. 

Our friendship was bitter, fiery. We ofteu 
clung to each other in desperation, like two 

well-matched wrestlers And yet there was 

love. I have never loved anyone more. 

2 , 

Two years passed. Satyen secured his 
Master’s degree in English with distinction.^ I 
was then in the final year of my M.B. coursed 
I had not met Satyen for some time. But I 
was not prepared for the sight when Satyen 
walked into my room one morning bare- 
footed, wearing IcacJiJia^^ carrying a small 
square of grass-mat in his left hand. I jumped 
up. What had happened ? Who had died ? 
Mobher ? l<o, his father. He silentlv spread 
the ceremonial mat on a chair and sat down. 
For a few minutes no one spoke. Satyen ’s 
eyes were bright with unshed tears. TTp was 
a devoted son. 

When he spoke at last, I found his voice 
strangely altered. It was not merelv grief. 

It was a sudden realisation of a possibility for 


D. Jrouniicg. consisting of white, unbleached .tVio*; and chuddar. 
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which he was not prepared. His father was 
to him like one of the Vedas, ‘without begin- 
ning and superhuman’. 

He was so much alone. His mother was 
dazed with grief. He had come to Calcutta in 
order to ask me to accompany him to Barisal. 
He could not just face the situation without 
me. I readily agreed, although there were only 
a few months left to my final examination. 

I liked the green little village of Satyen. 
Thei’e were hardly any roads. Rivers and hhals’ 
made up for the absence of roads. Cane bushes, 
coconut palms and areca-nut trees gave to the 
landscape a distinctive appearance. And the 
huge, still and tree-fringed tanks reflected in 
the centre the changing glory of the sky. 

I found it quite easy to call Satyen ’s mother 
Masima^, I think she liked me from the first. 
More than that, I think she trusted me. Perhaps 
it was my seeming hardness, my uncompromi- 
sing strength that attracted her. In any case 
she was happy that I was -with Satyen. 

The SradW ceremony was a tremendous 
affair. I believe Satyen spent something like 
fifty thousand rupees. Some Brahmins were 

7. Narrow channels of water used as means of communi' 
cation by boats. 8. Literally, maternal annt ; here, auntie. 9. The 
final ceremony in Hindu obsequies of which the feeding of 
Brahmins forms a part. 
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given silver drinking vessels, and- practically 
the entire pargaiia?° was sumptuously feasted. 

I disliked this ridiculous waste, and when 
all was over I said so. Satyen looked surprised. 
“A son must do this for the peace of his 
father’s soul,-” he said. I did not want to 
argue, but I silently cursed the greedy and 
ignorant Brahmins who had demanded so much 
to ensure the peace of the soul of Satyen’s 
father. 

When the household returned to normal, I 
begged leave of Masima to return to Calcutta. 
She asked me to stay for a little while longer. 
^‘Satyen needs you,” she said. “Why don’t you 
get a nice rosy little for him ?”'l asked 

facetiously. And at once her whole expression 
changed. She looked as if the flood of her 
recent grief had broken the dam of restraint and 
nothing could stop it. I was nonplussed. I 
pleaded, “Pardon me, Masima, I did not mean 
to hurt you.” “No, no, Eamen, you haven’t 
hurt me,” she said. “It is just my fate.” I was 
rather puzzled. She looked up and noticed my 
expression. She smiled and I at once realized 
from where Satyen had got his enchanting 
smile. “Satyen cannot marry,” she said, “not 
at least before his thirty first year.” There was 

10, In Bengal, part of a district. 11. Brother’s wife; a favourite 

for a friend’s wife too. 
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such a finality about her tone that I could not 
ask her anything more. 

The nest day I left the village, and Satyen, 
v?ho accompanied me to the steamer jetty, 
promised to visit me in Calcutta very soon. 


3 . 

The affairs of his big estate kept Satyen 
away from Calcutta for quite a long time. The 
nest time we met I was a house-surgeon in the 
Government Medical College. I found Satyen 
rather worried. It was his mother’s failing 
health, he said. It was nearly two years that 
his father had died, and still the good lady was 
grieving over the loss. Satyen sometimes felt 
that it was perhaps something more than that. 
People were frequently coming with proposals 
of marriage for him, and they distressed her 
very much. She seemed to be very fastidious 
and would not entertain even what appeared to 
be a good proposal. Not that she did not want 
her son to marry. She never said that. It was 
all very puzzling. 

“Do you want to marry ?” I asked. 

Satyen replied, “I really can’t say. At 
times I think that a daughter-in-law would be 
good company for mother.” ' 
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“Leave out the mother for a moment. 
Now tell me, do you want to marry for 
yourself ?” I insisted. Satyen was dumb for a 
while. Then he said slowly and thoughtfully, 
“I really can’t say. Ton see I have a feeling 
that mother does not really wish me to marry.” 

I was quite annoyed at this attitude of a 
man of my age. “Mother, mother, all the time 
it is the mother,” I shouted; “who is going to 
marry ? you or your mother ?” 

Satyen. was taken aback at the bluntness 
of the query. I suddenly felt sorry for him. 
After all, in his world his. mother seemed to 
mean more than anything did in my world. 
Perhaps I should not have been so impatient 
with him. To smooth things over I suggested, 
“Let us go out for a walk.” 

But the walk was not a success. Satyen 
was suffering, and my consciousness of it lay 
like a shadow between us. He was a confused 
and frustrated man, and in my positivist 
extremism I could not be a fit companion for 
him. 

He took a long time to unburden his mind.. 
His father who was interested in astrology had 
a horoscope made for him only a few years 
before his death. No one knew what was in it, 
but he thought it had something to do with 
his mother’s unhappiness. He had indeed 
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asked her a number of times to tell him all 
about it, but she had only retired into her 
shell of pained reticence. 

“What could it be?” he asked, more of 
himself than me. 

I said, “ Whateiyer it is, these horoscopes 
are all bosh and nonsense, their findings sel- 
dom or never come out true. After all, it is 
not a science. At best, it is only a kind of 
guess-work based on insufficient data.” 

“ How could that be ? ” asked Satyen. 
You know very well that the Indian BisMes^^ 
spent so many centuries in perfecting the 
science of astrology. It is a science. It has 
always been studied in India as a science.” 

This made me explode into my habitual 
vituperatives against things Indian. Satyen 
listened to me somewhat absentmindedly and 
by and by he smiled 


4 . 

I did not see much of Satyen for another 
three years. He wrote regularly but a growing 
practice made me a bad correspondent. Every 
winter he visited Calcutta for a couple of 
weeks a nd came to my clinic nearly every 

12 . Sages. 
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morning. We sipped strong tea and, in 
between the calls of my patients, talked on oun 
favourite differences. 

Then suddenly one afternoon I received an 
express wire from Barisal asking me to pro- 
ceed to Satyen’s village, at once as his dying 
mother wanted to see me. I could not disobey 
the summons. I went with fear and soi'row in 
my heart. I simply could not think of a world 
without Masima. 

Yes, she was indeed dying. I saw that at 
once. And medical science could do nothing 
for her. I told Satyen that too. He burst 
out crying. Masima quietly turned her head 
in his direction and said, “ Baha'^ Satu, j)lease 
don’t cry. You are so learned and wise, you 
know whatever is written must happen. You 
have been a good son to me, and I bless you. 

God must make you happy ” Her voice 

trailed off. Satyen walked out of the room 
shaking with sobs. 

After a while Masima looked up meaningly 
and I came closer and sat on the edge of her 
bed. She whispered, “ I have given you this 
trouble Ramen, because I know you love Satu, 
and will do anj’thing for him. In that cash- 
box you will find his horoscope. When I’m 
gone, take it and keep it with you, and never 

13* Child“~a tern of exideameQt. 
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let Safeii kaow what is written in it. "When he 
is thirty one yon may burn the horoscope. 
Alter this she did not speak much. 

That very night she died. 

I do not wish to describe the grief of 

Satven. Even a materialist like me has his 
«/ 

limitations. 

But I had Sat3’^eu’s horoscope at last, that 
poisonous document that had ruined two lives 
already, and must not ruin a third. I swore 
this again and again pacing up and down in 
my room. 

Satyen was very reluctant to let me go. I 
stayed until the Sradh was over and then took 
him with me to Calcutta. 

The first thing I did was to have the horos- 
cope interpreted by a Pandit”. It was indeed 
a horrible piece of paper. Our Satyen was 
destised to die on the third day of the 
month of Asliad in the Bengali year 1348. I 
rapidly calculated. In that case Satyen was 
to live for another three years only. Let’s 
see how' it happens 1 I must disprove it. I 
- must open his eyes to the utter worthlessnes 
at this hocus-pocus. 

But I must proceed cautiously, for I was 
dealing w ith a very sensitive man. 

14. A scholar in Vedic scriptures and sciences. 
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5 . 

I did not allow Satyen to go back to bis 
village for several months. He sta3'ed with 
me and I watched with interest the growing 
friendship between him and my sister-in-law 
Eekha. Eekha was a B. A. student and fre- 
quently visited us. If not beautiful she was 
quite an attractive girl. And I knew that she 
liked Satyen. . 

I would often talk to Satyen of the necessity 
of his marriage. He could not very well live 
alone now. Satyen did not argue much. He 
would only say, “Let us wait for a while”. 

One day I was in a particularly unpleasant 
mood. I demanded to know why he was 
shirking the issue. Satyen was rather embar- 
rassed. He at last gave out that while on his 
death-bed his father had asked his mother not 
to allow him (Satyen) to marry until he was 
thirtj^ one 

“So you knew it all the time?” I roared. 

“But I was not expected to know,” he 
pleaded. “It was Dhamuda who told me all 
about it only the other day. He was with 
father at the time he spoke to mother.” 

Dhamuda, I knew, was an old servant of 
the family who must have told Satj^en this 
terrible secret in order that his mother’s reluo- 
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tance to let him marry might be less puzzling 
to the son. 

But I was not in a mood to listen to such 
talk. I believe I quite lost my temper. I 
hardly knew what I was saying. I think at one 
stage I even said, “What right have you to 
trifle with Eekha’s affections?” In any case 
Satyen left for Barisal that very evening with 
a pained expression on his face. 

Three days later I had a long letter from 
him. - Not a word of reproach. He said he 
never thought of Rekha as other than a sister. 
He was indeed very sorry if his conduct had 
been liable to misinterpretation, and so on. 

I did not know what to do. But just then 
I did not have much time to think of 
Satyen and his affairs. I was soon to sail 
for America as I had secured a scholarship 
for the Eockf eller Institute for medical re- 
search. 

Satyen came to Calcutta to see me off. I 
tried to say that I had been foolish to mis- 
understand him about Rekha. But he smiled 
his wonderful smile and would not allow me 
to finish. 

I went to America and Satyen’s horoscope 
went with me. 
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6 . 

During my stay abroad Satyen used tfc> 
write long letters. I was glad to find that be 
was much quieter. He was studying Sanskrit 
and carrying on research in some obscure 
theory of Patanjali^. I wrote back saying 
that he would do better to read Karl Mars 
and Engels. But I could imagine him smiling 
over the suggestion. 

.1 sta3'ed away for nearly three years. And 
I returned home to find Satyen a very diffe- 
rent man. He had come to receive me with 
the members of my family at the Howrah 
station. 

For one thing he had allowed his hair to 
grow to a civilised length and the chaitan was 
no longer aggressively prominent. And he was 
actually wearing silli ! 

Indeed for some time it was quite difficult 
to imagine that this well dressed handsome 
young man was really my friend Satyen Bose. 
Right on the platform he confided that he had 
alreadj'^ read Karl Marx and Engels and was 
now reading Lenin. I was very glad. And I 
was more glad when I found a smiling and 
blushing Rekha greet us. The smile was for 
me but the blush, I was sure, was for Satyen. 


15. Famous philosopher of ancient India. 
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I cannot olearl}’’ analyse my state of mind', 
then. I believe there was a fierce sense of 
triumph. At last my ideas had broken through 
the defences of Satyen, at last he was as he- 
should have been long-ago, my kind of man ! 

Satj’-en was staying with us and Rekha was 
a daily visitor.^ My mother gave me a broad 
hint that things were proceeding very satis- 
factorily and Satyen might any day ask for the 
hand of Rekha. 

Now only one thing remained to make my 
triumph complete. I must make Satyen disown 
the horoscope, the last link between him and. 
his morbid past. 


7 . 

A week after my return I took the horos- 
cope out with me and had it read again by a. 
Pandit, Imagine 'my surprise when I was told 
that Satyen’s term of life would expire, if the 
horoscope could be believed, within twenty-four 
hours ! There was not much time to lose 

I hurried home. In the drawing-room ! 
found Satyen and Rekha sitting side by side 
holding hands. They parted quickly but not 
quickly enough. I smiled and Rekha, her face a 
crimson oval, vanished. Satyen too was quite 
embarrassed. 
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I said, “You need not be abashed, my friend. 
I have been longing for this sight for a long 
time.” 

Satyen looked down and then looked up 
'With a quick smile. “ I’m really very happy, 
you know,” he murmured. “ You should have 
'been long ago,” I said. “ Now when is the 
happy event going to take place ? ” 

Satyen at once became grave. He said 
thoughtfully, “I believe I’m thirty one now. 
As far as I can calculate I completed my 
thirtieth year several weeks ago. But I’m 
not sure. The trouble is I can’t find the 
horoscope. It used to be in my mother’s 
cash-box. I have brought it down but it is 
not there.” 

I said, my mind full of a wicked triumph, 
■ “ Why bother about that ridiculous piece of 
paper ? I know all about it. You were 
supposed to die before your thirty first year. 
That’s why your parents did not want you 
to marry. But now you are thirty-one, and 
as a medical man let me tell you, you are 
not going to die within another thirty years.” 

Satyen was very thoughtful. “Then the 
horoscope was entirely wrong ? This has 
been on my mind for some time. You know 
it was this that made me change about 
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Bekha and all this.” Here he indicated his. 
fine silk and dhoti. 

It seemed to me that hehind all his happi- 
ness Satyen was still jiniiappy. Something 
was lost, an old faith, an old security. He- 
was like a stranger in. a new kingdom of 
delight where his nostalgia sounded as a basa'^ 
note in all the music he heard. 

Perhaps it was the devil who made me- 
say what I said next: “No, you are not yek 
thirty-one. But I tell you that you will be 
thirty-one within twenty four hours. And 
we’ll see how anything happens to you within 
this period! I take it upon myself to prove 
the absolute worthlessness of these old- 
world fooleries.” I said much more, for I 
was excited.' I did not even pause to notice 
what impression my words were producing on 
him. It was my moment of triumph and I 
was determined to make the most of it. 

At last he quietly asked, “May I have the 
horoscope ?” “Yes”, I shouted, “you shall 
have your dirty horoscope. If I were you 
I should throw it in the Ganges.” 

Satyen quietly took the horoscope and 
unrolled it on the table. I went in to change, 
telling him that I would be back soon. 


16. A kind of loose garment worn by men in Bengal. 
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